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OMAN history is becoming a 
flourishing . industry — once 
more, No longer is the Ro- 
man Empire regarded as 

F something that was killed by 

; Alaric, buried by Odoacer; and ade- 
quately treated to. obituary notice by 
Edward Gibbon. Professor Niisson, 
who regards the fall of Rome as the 
greatest. tragedy in world history, 
puts the reason for this revived in- 

. terest very succinctly: “Other peri-.. 

* ods Have been chiefly remarkable for 
the phenomena of development and 
progress; but it is only in the Roman 
Empire, on a large scale, that we 

ean follow and study the forces that 
bring about retrogreasion, the disso- 
hution of civilization-and the com- 
munity.” 

And retrogression.—the decay of 
civilization, the downfall of the Occi- 
dent, is a topic of current - news 
value in Europe, Opinions differ as 
to whether Europe is merely threat- 
ened with shipwreck or already sunk, 
as to how it can be salvaged if at 
all. But at any rate the process of 
decay loosely described as the “fall 
of Rome” is one obvious downfall! of 
the Occident which is already spread 
on the records, from which we may 
perhaps learn something ot value. 
Europe of today sees itself mirrored 
™ the Europe of fifteen hundréd 
years ago; and Professor Nilsson, 
like a good many others, sees Amer- 
ica mirrored there too. For he ap- 

i pears to hold that the decline ot 

: Rome was due more than anything 
else_to the operations of the melting 
pot, which in the Roman Empire 
melted all too well. 

* He writes frankly for the general 
veader; in nearly 376 pages there 
ure hardly half a dozen - Latin 
phrases; and the chapters on thé 

oe imperia} organization and the peo- 
pies it ruled are preceded by a sur- 
vey of imperial history so rapid that 
it can only serve as a jogger of the 
inemory. Nor in the chapters on 
urmy and administration, provinces 

ia und frontiers, is there mueh that 
ie vannot be found in Mommsesi, Mar- 
quardt and Domaszewski. The run- 

f ning survey is lit up by flashes of 

i shrewd judgment, but ~ obviously 

1 Professor Nilsson’s chief interest is 

| in elucidation of the causes of- the 

| declime, Not the fail, Decline and 

\ 

H 





tall are two different stories.. What- 
ever ‘the reason for the sudden col- 
lapse of the imposing monarchy. of 
the fifth century, Augustus or even 
Trajan would have found that em- 

| Dire—caste-ridden, savage and superstitious— 
so utterly alien that he would Probably have 
cared little whether it fell or not. 

Why the decline? What had happened to 
| theRoman Empire? Professor Nilsson agrees 
;, with the recent conclusion of Professor Ten- 
ney Frank—that the principal thing that had 
happened was that the empire had ceased to 
be inhabited by Romana. The Ttalians_con- 
quered the world, but within a century after 
the conquest was complete they had been 
replaced, in Italy, by the descendants of the 
conquered slaves whom they. had imported. 
Scipio had given place to Trimaichio, and 
modern Italy perhaps contains more of 
Syrian and. Anatolian than. of Roman: or in- 
deed ancient Htalic blood. 

What had become of the Romans—or 
rather of the old Italic stock, for all Italy 
shared thé work and ultimately the privi- 
leges of conquest? The conventivnal ex pla- 
hation of perfervid moralists “ix that they 
had selfishly committed race suicide by de- 
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/ROME, TOO, WAS A MELTING POT 


Professor . Nilsson Traces Her Decline to Diffusion of the Old Stock 





The Arch of ‘Titus. 
a Painting by Alberto. Pisa for “Rome,” by M. A. Re Tuker and Hope Malleson. (A. & C. Black, -London:) 


liberate celibacy and contraception. ~Profes- 
vor Nilsson seems te think that is part of 
the story, though not all; but he is appar- 
ently ignorant of Raymond Pearl's recent 
studies which indicate that the natural fer- 
tility of a race declines from obscure but 
wholly natural causes. 


At any rate, he gives Rome deserved but 
neglected credit for trying to maintain its 
population as no modern State has done. 


One of the.most remarkable inconsisten- 
cies in human society [he observes} is 
that the State, by its legisiation, repre- 
sents marriage as the only permissible, or 
at least normal, means for the production 
of children, but at the same time puts a 
premium on celibacy and childiessness. 

feeble. efforts made: to. increase. the 
reward and lessen the aston of taxation 
of the father. of a. family are so unimpor- 
tant and ineffectual that they may fairly 
be ignored. The Roman was’ the 
only State iui — thut —— the 
econentic pdint of view the rising genera- 


tion was an interest of ‘he community and 

not merely of the individual, and therefore 

sought to.place the burden of caring for 
children on the community, 

The effort, he adds, came too late. 
did it? State support of children on a wide 
scale had at least a century of fair trial be- 
fore the endowments disappeargd through 
the fall of the denarius consequent on the 
wars of the third century; and much had 
been done even earlier by-private enterprise; 
Yet with these premiums for fertility the 
older civilized stocks of the empire falled to 
produce enough children... Why? Surely this 
is a problem for the dDiometrician. - 


— what had chiefly happened to the 


to the New Englanders.after the opening of 
the Middle West, They spread out to'newly 
opened countries where there was a prospect 
of making more money: If. Italy was largely 
surrendered} to the children of Oriental 
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slaves it’ was — Italians had 
spread out over the world-they had 
conquered, ail the way from Scotland 


Given time, the fusion — a 


quered-subjects there sprang eventu- 
ally the Song of Rojand, the Divine 
Comedy, the Sistine Chapel—aftcr 
six-or seven centuries of Dark Ages. 
The. American melting-popt, one is 
permitted to infer, may produce 
something equally noteworthy—if we_ 
are willing to wait a- few~ hundred 


years. 

But this view does some injury to 
another of Professor Nilsson’s the- 
ories, that Trajan’s polity of — 


more far-sighted than partes 
inclination to sit tight within tte 
frontiers. Augustus, desperately busy 
with the reorganization of a Medi- 
terranean world tired of war, failed 
to- realize the importance of absorb- 
ing Germany; after one severe de+ 
feat he ‘let Germany go and from — 
Germany came eventually the. ruin 


Parthia, 
gave -up his conquests and thereby 
_ let the eastern part of the empire 
in for five centuries of war. Here. 
Professor Nilsson diagrees with most 
though conceding 

probably over- _ 
stfained the resources of the em- 
pire” he seems to think Augustus 
would still have been able to con- 
quer and hold down his dangerous 
neighbors, Perhaps; but both Ger- 
many and Parthia were easier to de- 
feat-than to subdue... And even if 
Germany had been absorbed it would 
only have meant the further diffu- 
sion of the Roman blood. 

Professor Nilsson believes (within 
reason) in superior and inferior 
races, but he differs from a good 
many of our evangelical biologists 
in putting little faith in the. superi- 

rity of families and groups within 
Ter veces — ————— 
the view that. the “3 
the triumvirs and the executions of $a 
wiped out the aristocratic blood that had 
made Rome great. . * 

whole of the educa class 

— om removed [he says}, hom peas- 
ants of Sweden, from whom nine- 

would immediately 


But what‘annihilated the civilized envitro2- 
murderous and ineessant - civil 

wars, which not only killed-off hundreds of 
usands of soldiers who ought to have been . 


raising of childrea an act of folly. 
appears one oversight of. most historians of 
Rome—in:the search (Continued on Page 18) 
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Sentiment Comes Blushing 
Back to the Novel 


Signs and Portents Which May Mean That Sophisticated 
Fiction Is on the Wane 


‘ 


DAPHNE BRUNO and THE FUL- 
FILMENT OF DAPHNE BRUNO 
By Ernest 2 vols., 379 
and 279 pp. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. _ 


By PERCY A. HUTCHISON 


ESPITE the poem by Kipling 
written more than a quarter 
of a century ago, the very 
long English novel is not yet 
extinct. Mr. Galsworthy’s 

“The Silver Spoon” is in reality a 


second addendum to “The Forsyte, 


Saga,” thus making that fictional 
biography a five-volume novel; A. 
‘G. Wells is about to appear with a 
three-volume narrative; and now 
Ernest Raymond, author of “Tell 
England” and other stories, comes 
out with a two-volume affair: 
“Daphne Bruno” and “The Fulfil- 
ment of Daphne Bruno.” Length is 
not of itself-an argument for or 
against an author, but length must 
justify itself or the author’s reputa- 
tion is likely to suffer. Hence the 
appearance of fictional narra- 
tive in length exceeding the con- 
ventional single volume indicates 
that the author has supreme confi- 
dence in himself—or in his public. 
Yet it is not solely on the score 
of length that one finds Mr. Ray- 
mond’s two volumes something over 
which to pause. Not many months 


seemed to him, as he stated_at the 
time, to indicate a change in the 
attitude of the reading public. The 
book was entirely away from the 
sophisticated tales so much in abun- 
dance since the war; it was-a sen- 
timental story, a moral story. There 
were passages of good writing; but, 
for purposes of classification, the 
novel was a return, say, to Dickens. 
‘Five years ago, even two years ago, 
this novel would not, have sold five 
thousand copies; yet today it is 
among the best-selling fiction. 
this can indicate but one thing—a 
gradual change in the public’s de- 
mand. And it behooves the critic 
to take cognizance of this change, 
for, considered in its. widest appli- 
ion, the public has more to do in 
determining art-directions than have 
the artists. Shakespeare was made 
by his public.. Without. newspapers, 
with few printed books, with scarce- 
ly any knowledge of English history, 
but with theif imaginations stimu- 
lated by the spaciousness’ suddenly 
given the mental! horizon by the dis- 
coveries in the New World, Elim- 
bethan audiences hungered for those 
things which were stirring, roman- 
tic, imaginatively .broadening, and 
these were fed to them in largest 
measure by Shakespeare. In filling 
their demands he found himself.~ 

In “Daphne Bruno” we again have 
a turning away from: the novel of 
sophistication. And its importance 
lies in this rather than in Mr. Ray- 
monds performance itself. 

The two parts of “Daphne” are, 
almost needless to say, fictional nar- 
ratives of the biographical sort. It 
would be difficult to think of a novel 
running to such length which could 
. be of any other kind. It may be ob- 
jected that every novel is fictional 
blography; and this would be in @ 
measure true. But the measure in 


Forsyte Saga’ is ~ 
biography of a family, not of an in- 
dividual. In “Daphne” (we shall use 
this term as covering both stories) 
there. is but one fully developed 
figure, ‘Daphne herself; all other 
figures, including even her father 
and her husband, are shadowy, or 
are, at best, seen as they are re- 
flected in Daphne.. One other char- 
acter only attains any degree of in- 
eality, and that is 
Daphne's daughter, Evie, who usurps 
the stage for a moment just before 
the end of the second book. — 
Having violated the first of Kip- 
ling’s dicta in “The Thee-Decker,” 
the extinction, namely, of the 
lengthy novel, “Dahpne” proceeds at 
once to violate another. It may be 
recalled that Kipling said, “We never 
talked obstetrics.” Not only does Mr. 
Raymond talk obstetrics once, he 


4, 











were spared further medical in- 
formation only because the novelist 
was unable to have more than a trio 
of births within the scope of his 
narrative. Of course, nobody grudges 
Mr. Raymond the airing of a little 
knowledge picked up here and 
there, and one is likely to be amused 
by the acknowledgments to various 
medical authorities appended after 
the novel’s close. But we hope this 
practice will not be enlarged upon. 
It would be rather distressing if 
novelists were to add: “Information 
on automobiles—Henry Ford”; “Fur- 
niture studied at Wanamaker’s.” In- 
deed, we can see how every novel 
would have to be accompanied by a 
volume like the index to the En- 
cylopedia Britannica. And what 
would become of that repose in an 
author's omniscience which is so 
precious to a reader? \ 

As we have said, “Daphne” is the 
viography of one person, Daphne 
Bruno, It begins at at her birth 
but before her birth; we must have 
the pre-natal influences set before 
us. These are moderately important, 
but not so important as the author 
believes. For our own part, we could 
take Daphne at the beginning of the 


second book (“The Fulfilment of], 


Daphne”) and with a few chapters 
picked up from the first .volume soon 
be possessed of quite as much know!l- 
of her as is necessary. In fact; Mr. 
gives away his case for 
the first volume completely when 
he summarizes it in less than two 
pages at the outset of the sequel. 
On the other hand, there is much 
that is attractive in the author’s 
portrayal of the life of the little girl, 
and-no doubt a great deal of useful 
information for parents. 

Entering on the second volume, the 
reader soon discovers that he is be- 
ing moved along without any fuss or 
bother through page after page of 
unpretentious and unadorned narra- 
tive that is really much more. en- 

than he can find reason 


that every other English novel must 
turn gsoooner or later to politics? 
General and bye-elections may be of 


be able to understand why the Briton 
should take his politics so seriougly— 
unless, indeed, he finds in political 
disscussion by the novelist an ano- 


dayne for the author's exciting de- 
scriptions of cricket matches, Amer- 
Hcan authors may be guilty of every 
literary and artistic sin, but seldom 
do they intrude with a Presidential 
campaign or with baseball. 

The study of Daphne Bruno ig the 
study of a girl who grows up with- 
out acquiring notable strength of 
character. and without reaching to 
notable intellectual attainments. She 
is the daughter of a literary. critic 
who is immersed in his books and 
his works, and who, the child’s 
mother being dead, entrusts her up- 





bringing to paid substitutes. The 





first crisis in Daphne's life comes 
when she falls in love with a man 
who proves to be married. At the 
same time, “crisis” is a word imply- 
ing too much a conflict of will to 
describe the girl's dilemma; Daphne 
is without will power, and fear of 
detection is what saves her from a 
liaison. . The first book closes with 
Daphne’s marriage to a playmate 
of her childhood—an able chap in 
most ways, but no more interesting 
to the reader .than‘ to Daphne. 
Daphne enters the second volume 
wearied of her husband and bemoan- 





Unintelligence of the 


THE HUMANIZING OF ——— 


George A. Doran Com k 

STARLIGHT. By Harlow Shapley. 
The Bunanttng of Knowledge 
Series. New York: The George H. 
Doran Company. 


tific scrutiny and “there is no field 
of reputed knowledge where dogma- 
tism is more arrogant and ignorance 
more complacent,” and yet when ex- 
amined critically, a study of man’s 
behavior is as much a science as a 
study of the behavior of atoms in 
chemical c “Science should 


hanges 
Rob- | include all the careful and critical 


form of “vivid, readable and enter- 
taining essays.” Robinson's volume, 
the first in the series; is the outcome 
of an address delivered before the 
American Association for the Ad- 


| vancement of Science, in which its 


members were not merely urged to 
foster scientific research, but to as- 
sume the further responsibility of 
“cultivating and spreading an appre- 
ciation of our best knowledge of man 
and his world among those now in- 
it or actively hostile to it.” 
Those familiar with the author’s 
“Mihd in the- Making” will know 
what te expect from one of our most 
stimulating thinkers as well as from 
one of our most gifted writers; and 
they will not be disappointed. Ideas 
which have lain dormant in the 
minds of some of us, or which have 
been for expression, are 
here stated with a vividness and 
clearness to arrest immediate atten- 
tion. y 
“Seience,” as Rebinson points out, 
means to most people our knowl- 
edge of.things other than man. 
Man’s behavior, until quite re- 


\cently, tas been exempt from ecien- 


— 


knowledge we have about everything 
of which we can come to know 
something.” Even more important 
than the discoveries in science is the 
scientific mood—the critical attitude 
which takes nothing for granted and 
which starts out a. no precon- 
ceived notions. scientific 
mood,” writes — — “is after all 
nothing more than a persistent am- 
bition to find out as well as we may 
how things really stand. * * * It is 
but another name for intelligence.” 
And yet “intelligence” in this sense 
is the privilege of few. Most “edu- 
cated” people are not “intelligent” at 
all, Many of the scientists who un- 
hesitatingly—I was going to say 
“au scientific 


new observation depends little upon 
its scientific or - historical associa- 
tions. “The wonder grows that 
there ever appeared in this world of 
ours a group of’men so eccentric as 
to regard truth as the paramount 
issue.” These men 

crave a ‘meticulous precision ‘of 

Observation, “measurement and 

statement quite alien to the other 

teachers of ‘men. 





They exhibit an. | 


Educated 


almost shocking insensibility to 
the cherished motives of belief. 

They do not ask whether what is 

sought is either right or wrong, 

beautiful or ugly, useful or futile, 
comforting or distressing. ey 

—— ask whether what is found is 

instance of something really 
happening. 

Profoundly affected as we are by 
scientific knowledge, is it wise to al- 
low ourselves to be guided by men 
who are not only woefully ignorant 
of science, but, what is worse, hdve 
a contempt for it and for the “scien- 
tific attitude”? Such men—the men 
in ———— the supervisors 

who prescribe what is to be taught 
and what is to be told. They tell us, 
in defense of their unpardonable ig- 
norance, that it is not “safe” to in- 
vite the “masses” (or the young) to 
think of important matters with a 
critically open mind. Hence we get, 
for example, a distortion of Ameri- 
can history which we ask our young 
to absorb; as if a faithful account 
of the successes and failures of 
American pioneers were not a whole- 
some lesson. 

“Starlight,” Book’ No. 2 in the Hu- 
manizing of Knowledge series, is an 
account of stars, their evolution, the 
origin of the earth and other plan- 
ets. It has been prepared by the 
direvttor of the Harvatd Observatory 
and is therefore authoritative, 
though I cannot add that it is par- 

ed in the matter 

But I am possibly, 

having read it immedi- 

finishing Robinson's little 
BueniaMin 


- 


of presentati 
too criti 
ately 





* 


ing her lack of decision when pas- 
sionate and reciprocated love offered. 
The second book is Daphne's “ful- 
filment”; -and it is in this that the 
turn from the sophisticated novel— 
or the novel of sophistication—be- 
comes manifest. One would expect, 
arguing from other narratives, that 
this “fulfilment” would be either a 
recrudescence of the first love or 
the sudden development of a new 
one. But there is nothing of either 
sort. Through adversity, through 
purification of the individual and the 
nation in the great war, she matures 
into a woman in whom intellect and 
emotion find a balance. Thus, when_ 
her daughter, Evie, wholiy the 
“emancipated” girl of the post-war 
period, determines on a month in 
Spain with a lover, Daphne finds 
her “fulfilment” in. proving to Evie 
that instead of ng life to her 
this course would be to close life. To 
her daughter Daphne writes in part 
as follows: 
Only the very greatest may say, | 
“I am one of those who may fore- 
go good-fellowship, good. manners, 
and pity for men, since I am an 
annointed saviour of man.” * * * 
What you purpose doing is to fore- 
go good-fellowship, and good-man- 
ners toward the men of your 
time. It is to break the rules by 
which the club has decided the 
game is to be played; or it is to 
play too fast for the rest of the 
team and to leave them to their 
ridicule. 


In short, “Daphne” is an attempt 
‘to piece together the house that fell 
with a crash when Nora slammed 
the door, so many—it seems now so 
very many—years ago. And the sig- 
nificance of the story lies not so 
much in the specific result, or in the 
manner in which the reconstruction 
is attempted, as it * in the con- 
wiction on the part of the novelist 
‘that some reconstruction must be 
made. If the-reviewer is correct in 
seeing in “Daphne” the indications 
of a’literary change, this phase of: 
fiction may later be known as “the 
nove] of reconstruction.” -And with 
these words the review shall. end. 
The reviewer found “Daphne” less a 
rovel to enthrall than a work to 
which he feit compelled to yield re- 
pect: But-it is difficult after years 





-of “Green Hats”—and hats of many 


other hues—to come down to the 





agotter pastel shades. 
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Probing the Psychology of the American Millionaire 
Albert W. Atwood Examines the Motives Governing Acquisition on the Grand Scale 


| THE MIND OF THE MILLION- | hard: saying; let the reader consider|docs this. man want. 
t 


be—a } lonaire’s. pay: ry. . There is not, of international Ba 
AIRE. By Albert W. Atwood. 263|ihe following characteristic passage|bum? We were pu —— ne bankers? How many 


me. to : 
here on earth/a rich man approached by the author |great sculptors and musicians have a 
ak ? 


| | Sco. Fert: Beye 6 S10: | tree tie chapter on “Extravagance| to work. We must work if have} in his quest for material who did not | been lost to the world because upon 
by JOHN O * and the Rich”: . | SAY religious beliefs at all." Vincent | reveal himself as absolutely domi-|them was laid the curse of a great 
if y ‘ARTER. Think of the endless fees, éaid Astor is quoted as saying, “I have| nated by his own possessions, not ajfortune which claimed them from 


‘© one would expect so’ con-| Yo amount to millions, paid out by | had to take my choice of attending|man jack of them who was not/|the cradle? Vice President Dawes is 
servative a writer as the} & wealthy family over a consider- | to business or neglecting it.” And under the thumb of a business or a/ credited with the authorship of some 
author of “Putnam’s Invest-| able period of years to secure at |the author comments that many of | set of investments, responsibilities to| very fair music, but who else of our 
ment Handbook” to- use a i ee sp? —— legal | them have asked, “with a searching, stockholders, or crushing adminis- | banking classes can be mentioned as 
muckrake in his analysis of Walon — pitiful earnestness, “What else can trative duties, devoid of intellectual | exemplars of the fine arts or of the 
} plutocratic psychology, but from hi8| question. m I de?’” or constructive value. Here lies the} arts of living or even of the art of 
{ title it might be suspected that he|- So steadily does Mr. Rockefeller | Point of differentiation between the |thought? Suppose, for the sake of 
would wield a scalpel and not a! is obvious that the family referred/ 3, gooly himself to his work that | Millionaire and his poorer fellows. supposing, that Edsel } 
bucket of whitewash. For some rea-|*¢ is known by the name of Thaw.| ». rarely takes a vacation without The trouble with radical philoso- | have been a Balzac or that Mr. Mor- is 
son or other Mr. Atwood feels it in-| >Ut Mr. Atwood is far too circum-/ » secretary. Usually ke keeps long |Dhers is that. they object to men/gan might have been a Whistler. Ss 
cumbent upon himself to write an |®Pect to label any of his specimens.| office hours, and even when days | owning property. The real objection| What could they have done with “om 
3 elaborate defense of thé. miltisnairet Were this all that “The Mind of are spent at home they are seldom |is to property owning meti: When a/ their talents! Would they ever have 
as such, both collectively and indi- the Millionaire” contained, the book| free from several hours of work | mar is owned by his possessions he | been permitted the time—let alone 
vidually. The theme he has taken | Could well be dismissed. at this point} with his secretaries. is a miserable slave. “What else can|the occasion for education in all 
is that the millionaire is a good fel-}®% @ amiable but insignificant set) And some comments on a certain|I do?” is his true attitude. ‘This| phases of nature—to produce original 
low under his-skin, as human as the | @lusions, generally complimentary | rich man are quoted with approval: |¢conomic slavery must exert a de-|art? And would the public even have 
. Bext man-—and not a bonded blood-|' the administrators of the great} woe, he was poor, he could | Pressing effect upon the mental proc- | acclaimed their work? We doubt it. 
sucker or “the ponderous doltar- | American fortunes. It is because! giways look forward with hope to |€8ses-of even the greatest. Every-} Beneath a suffocating mase-of re- 
| pocked plutocrat of yellow jour-|the author does mention—without| «achieving wealth. Now that he is | thing they touch—friendship, college | sponsibility the millionaire staggers 
nalism. appearing to grasp its significance—j rich he can’t look forward to any- | loyalties, religion—turns to gold and|very humanly along. He is never 
“Now the millionaire may need de- what seems the fundamental key to| thing. He can’t manage to get | money becomes the common denomi-| free and he can never set himself 
fense. Doubtless he has been much | the millionaire psychology, that the oo wo ag 80 to speak, with- /nator in the most secret and sacred} free. Only two outlets are humanly 
migundérstood and more sinned |%0ok is worth further consideration. « arcana of the millionaire’s soul. Who| possible to him: The one is public 
against than sinning. Few sane men One millionaire, when asked why he} Here it seems we are approaching | knows. how many poets have blushed | service and the other is the public 5 
doubt that Rockefeller and Ford andj KePt on getting rich, replied: “What |the core of the problem of the mil-| unseen beneath the white waistcoats | life. —* 
Carnegie have contributed vastly to As Mr. Atwood points out, the mil- 
the, welfare of the world at large; or — ; ' |lionaires of America have never a 
that they have enriched themselves shown much aptitude for the public 8* 
only in proportion to their service life. They even seem to have been 
A | to the world of industry of which we content to buy their politics as they 
I _. re now all members. Even if Scott buy their limousines, as a conve- 
Fitzgerald in “All the Sad Young nience or a necessity, but seldom as 
* Men” points out that the very rich a public duty. 
are_different from the rest of us, and 
if the naive revelations of the recent one a enn, tele 
Pennsylvania primaries lend point to ; sons, go into public life, but that — 
| Mr. Fitzgerald's assumption that is not the case here to any great 3 
extent as yet. In Iagtnnd sonibe 
service is open to them automati- — 
cally. Here they can hardly out- 
live the abuse which goes with a 
candidacy. : 








| their mental processes are somewhat 

7 | deranged, it does not seem necessary 

it to defend them: for. being what they 
are. What the rest of us wish to do 
is to understand them, to grasp the 
mechanics of the process whereby 
the man of wealth is set apart from 
his fellows and stamped with the 
minted mark of moneyed power, 

| Few subjects arouse more wide- 


The alternative to public life is 
public service, and here the million- 
aire exemplifies ‘the proverbial fate 
of good intentions. By 
spread discussion [writes Mr. At- In nearly all our large cities and 
wood] than the motives, mental man small 
} processes and behavior of the rich. 
The actions of the millionaire and 

| the reasons for them—these are 

} topics on which ali men fee) free 
to express an opinion. Neverthe- . 
less, a veil of mystery appears to 
surround the subject * * * If 
we start with the assumption that 
the very rich man js human like 
the rest of us we will have taken 
a long stride forward. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Atwood never 
takes a second stride. Although he 
| admits, with refreshing candor, “I 
| know of owners of huge fortunes 
who are essentially gentlemen and 
others who are essentially roughs, 
rotters and thugs,” he never gets 
much beyond his first premise that 
the millionaire is a human being. 
The reader having conceded that 
if point after the first few paragraphs, 
it is rather tedious to have this sort 

of thing reiterated: 
John D. Rockefeller and Henry 


and trade schools, have been 
founded and are largely maintained 
by wealthy individuals or families. 


To criticize such generosity may 
seem ungenerous, but there is such 
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“| mity at large and to destroy a meas-. 
ure of the manly self-reliance which 
built up the country. How many . 
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Ford started with nothing. Should Ss : { 

they have stopped when they made }.. A Radical Conception of J. Pierpont Morgan. : colleges have failed to canvass their 
their first hundred thousand, or a — millionaire graduates for new dormi- 
million, or ten millions, pr where? From a Cartoon by Art Young in “Red Cartoons.” (The Daily Worker Publishing Company.) tories? How 


Should Rockefeller have sold out : .) 
his refineries when he reached a cal strength of their membership? if 


wooo Eeews| On the Piecing Together of Words [ree '%.'sccr gh. 'mect 


day, or thirty? * * * 























~ Surely the ethical standards of . , reform or any other activity osten- ~~ 
the omall-tewn trader are not a | 73 FINE ART OF WRITING:) son see that the newness. [to those who teach. Why not have |sibly devoted to the public interest, 
whit higher t if as high as For Those Who Teach It. By H.| in his world is not in , | dedicated it to every one? We know | how is it sure that it is not abusing 4 
— age gem Shape yas hm Robinson Shipherd. 238 pp. New| or even in but in individuals | of no other book on “composition”—|its great power at the expense of the € 
Have club stewards, apartment- York: The Macmillan Company. | and individual experiences; that jt use the older term—in which will interest which it aspires to 
| | — — —— — — on theca: =. that, tes Tlic gre ae one be’ found so vitalizing serve? To use the Rockefeller for- 
| | thhesl & bribe? Do farmers invart-- ject of writing are addressed} in them is keen in proportion as | #5 this, on the subject of narrative: | tune to promote pure science is no 
ably put the smallest potatoes on to the student. Dr. H, Robin- | his skill in language lets him show Narrative is life: and toth are doubt estimable, but is it 30 estimable. - 
the top of the basket? * * * son Shipherd of the English Depart-| US, that personal, individual | yy ‘ete. No dull jt? use it to aid the Anti-Saloon 
1 — See on ont = eee University, addresses uniqueness of experience and emo- rm ever succeeded in gen- | League? For Mr. ——— 
ear only one 8 a is book, “The Fine Art of Writing,” ten : eral narration while keeping |a set of new dormitories for Yale * 
t time, eat one meal at a time and |to“Those Who Teach It.” Of Dr. Shipherd,; as an active teacher, | in it we all recognize as the | splendid, but is it fair to allow one 
take one trip at a time. Their —— 
dave, “ike athe' ron” Saya ure | ere = novaty tn th, Ad chan | Sao cours, Dat the tat al of Siete geoph ike ‘panes [Tana eee 
‘ t ty-fi hi . Mr. so teach g wi are i 
° Ford himself-hes said that he can |the art of writing may resent the/Writing which he enumerates under| fita'as sre'any in our own living |wnable to rival his loyalty? In short, = 
= inhabit only one room at a time | notion that they themselves need be|the chapter heading “Methods.”| outsige of books. is not the millionaire’s ide:. oi public 3 
0 — —* eee — mw taught anything! on — ag be gone into here, as ⸗ — —— quite as liable to error as that ¥ 
e : Dr. Shipherd does not go about his * seal gph ordinary man and, proportion- ‘4 
— Scion Seite | uae ithe ual yy’ Sete | nwt, wer mining Ane theo, fete,‘ fe ea | tyne Bowe, tnt mee 
* —— — gis usoal headings of description, cers: — ———— of son ae gap ges Boo gp a full} Could a book. be written which ~ 
re “Typhoon” is an object-les-jhundred pages w. authors | would actually show how the Amer- é 
in oa Sila at Searines Mb, Bowen’ parr ethan lie fog ag fo met at|20R to take to heart of what relation |(not teachers) lave said on the sub-|ican millionaire is affected by his 
— Sade: of Sefueuines-teeaen ae har: the student first of all, after which | TeVision has to vision. _ Indeed, after — of writing. And —— more | fortune and how he uses his fortune 
et ” “Extravagance and{| tH routine will become ‘easy. For —— rere this, and giving heed to uable —— — — te affect the millions of other Amer- 
. _ — "Responsibilities  of{ezample, only a dosen pages into pherd’s many quotations from /jletter by Phillips —* wed icans, it would be a vital contribu- 
Wealth” “Wealth and Service,” &, | the book, we come upon such-a par- what —— themselves—trom Ste- —— = has been nr = to the — 
3 venson rothy Canfield Fisher— | constan effort many years , ir. Atwood’ efforts short 
a and a concluding panegyric on “The | *8™@Ph 96 this: have to say on revision, one comes| Say as clearly and forcibly as I could | of such an endeavor, and the nature 
0 Rockefeller Fortune”—but the more} | Language frees the individual | to the conclusion (probably correct) | What was in my mind.” of the relationship between wealth 
2 it changes-the more it is the same} from his solitary confinement. | that to be borm a poet or.a story-| We should that Dr. Shipherd | and the possessor of wealth and be- 
* thing. The author 'is unduly tender} This individual miracie in  lan- | writer is the least part. — has. ould cleariy and forcibly what| tween pimtocrats and @ Gumecrecy <i 
y of his subjects. He approaches them. | 21.5 that the eacape of each soul is | We shauld say that the author of | was in his mind on the subject of the |ts still a dimly explored realm which 
e not in the spirit of a scientist, but} an experience unique and un- | “The Fine Art of was tim- {fine art of writing; and that few can|awaits the pen of a true social 
as an apologist. Lest this seem a! matched. Make your young per- ' orous or selfish in his work ‘fail Dey: 
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By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


RTUNATELY for the 
prohibition experiment, that 
is to say from the point of 


view of the prohibitionist, 
the Eighteenth Amendnient and Mr. 
Volstead were bestowed on the 
American people at the beginning 
of-an unprecedented wave of national 
ae prosperity. An English prelate once 
. expressed his preference for an Eng- 
land drunk but free. So an ardent 
dues-paying member of the Anti- 
Saloon League or the W. C.-T. U. 
-might be moved to utter the wish for 
a United States poor but sober. 
Loose change in the pocket demands 
“Nas its correlative the pocket flask. 
Upon this much all the sociologists 
and economists seem to be in agree- 
ment, to judge from the summary of 
their findings presented by Dorothy 
¥ Swaine Thomas in “Social Aspects 
a of the Business Cycle” (Dutton). 
i Fifty years of Europe, in Mr. Ten- 
—— nyson’s opinion, are better than a 
cycle of Cathay. One reason may be 
that into the space of fifty years 
‘“ Burope, or America,.manages to 
crowd a number of cycles of itz 
own. To this familiar. rhythm of 
prosperity and depression the: econo- 
mists and sociologists have devoted 
3 * much study and thousht. The 
Ss economists wonder whether some- 
thing may not be done to mitigate 
the violence .of oscillations from 
panic to boom. The sociologists have 
an eye mainly on the human re- 
sponse to the economic swing. Miss 
Thomas's study had its origin in the 
United States, where she collaborated 
with Professor Ogburn at Columbia 
in studying the social reflexes of the 
business rhythm. The present vol- 
ume, however, was produced at the 
London School of Economics and 
Political Science and is based on 
English facts. Only in the con- 
cluding chapter is a brief comparison 
made between the manifestations of 
the business cycle in Engiand and in 
this country. There are differences, 
tut no contradictions: 
in both countries, then, it is still 
true that men are born, marry, take 
a drink and die in fair correlation 
4o the state of industry and com- 
merce. I say still true because there 
seems to be reason for believing. as 
will be noted further on, that the 
incidence of econemics upon basic 
human habits has been weakening in. 
the course of a century. The change 
has least marked in alcoholism. 
“as an-index of material weti-being. 
€ontrary to the general impression 
that men seek escape from their 
troubles in the brimming cup. the 
scientists have known all along that 
alcoholism varies directly with pros- 
perity. For society as a whole it is 
not true that the mah out of a job 
seeks forgetfulness in strong drink, 
or turns to the saloon for cheer as 
economic gloom descends upon him. 
it is the other way about. Why this 
should occur Miss Thomas cites a 
imt of r In the first 
place is the cool-headed reminder 
that before liquor ix consumed it 
must be purchased, and purchasing 
‘power is the same thing as pros- 
perity. There are other reasons 
There is the strain of overtime: and 
the general pressure of continuous 
occupation which demand release 
through Bacchus. There is the feel- 
ing of widespread optimism § en- 
gendered by good wages and ex- 
pressing itself in an increase of con- 
viviality. 
ae . , ,* 








— T may, therefore, seem to he a 
heroic remedy, but it does seem 
to be tenable to say that Genera) 

Andrews and United States Attorney 
Buckner would their way with 
[ve bootiegger easiér if the American 
people were not so well off today. 
Apparently not all of the nation's 
huge wage-roll goes into flivvers and 


not tie primal cause of the wild 
young generation, if there be such a 
thing. A decline in “conviviality” 
nourished by good times, 4 decline 
m the strain of life engendered by 
steady jobs and feverish amusenients, 
are not impossible dévelopments if 
the gods shduld favor the United 








.the movies, and the automobile is. 


About Books, M ore 


States with a good, stiff business de- 
pression. The Anti-Saloon League 
might take its courage in its hands 
and come out in the next Presidential 
election on a platform of Hard Times 
and Enforcement. The economist 
and the sociologist rally to the sup- 
port of the ancient fermula gbout 
low living and high thinking. ‘Some 
years ago the book publishers used 
to say that their business prospered 
in hard times. When the blood in 
the veins and the dollar bills in the 
pocket circulate less freely, people 
stay at home nights with a good 
book. It costs $2.50, instead of $6.60 
in the first eleven rows. Incidental- 
ly, a_book reads just as well when 
you have paid $2.50 for it as if you 
had paid $6.60; though there are 
some who contend that a book sup- 
pressed by the censor reads much 
better at $15 than at its original un- 
suppressed price of one-fifth the 


amount. 
— 


Pal 
LMOST as highly correlated with 

prosperity as alcoholism is di- 

vorce. This is true in England 
as in the United States, but mani- 
fests itself much less strongly in the 
older country. The reason is that 
in Great Britain twenty years ago 
the divorce rate was 1.8 per 100,000 
of the population, but in the United 
States 79 per 100,000. In England 
divorce is difficult and expensive and 
is therefore restricted to an extreme- 
ly well-to-do class which is not great- 
ly affected by fluctuations in the 
business cycle. With us divorce is 
not a class luxury. It has been 
brought within the reach of the mod- 
erate purse. Still, it costs some- 
thing, and that is why “the greatest 


peak of prosperity, the fewest at the 


number of divorces occurs at the} 


trough of depression.” The economic 
explanation is an elastic demand 
varying with purchasing power. The 
reader is at liberty to supply for him- 
self the psychological factors—the 
unrest that follows upon augmented 
income, ‘ 


lionaires but now generalized with 
the rise of millionaire crops of all 
kinds: new wives for old ones. 
Marriage and birth rates were of 
old inversely correlated by the econ- 
omists with the price of wheat. With 
progressive industrialization and the 
diversification of the nations’ food 
supplies and dietaries wheat as the 
determinant has passed from the 
Picture, but the business cycle as a 
whole asserts itself. The correla- 
tion has been a lessening one since 
about the year 1895. Hard times 
are not so dissuasive of marriage as 
they used to be because of the 
world’s notable progress in regulating 
the chief consequence of marriage, 
which is the birth rate. That fall- 
ing birth rate incidentally fliustrates 
the “secular” changes that are go- 
Ing on in society as opposed tg short- 
time fluctuations of the business cy- 
cle. The secular modifies or entire- 
ly alters the impact of .the business 
cycle’s operations. The controlled 
birth rate, the higher wage for wed- 
lock arising partly from woman's 
increased economic independence, 
steadily tend to render men and wo- 


‘men less susceptible to the influence 


of the business cycle. Still the old 
relation persists. In the United 
Sta marriage rates follow more 


— ae aes dite ae pena 


than in England, possibly because 





partly 
because of the comparative lack of 


or Less: Partly Economic Man - 


social insurance, ‘particularly unem- 

vloyment insurance. 
*,* 

EATH rates do not reflect an 

increase in temporary poverty. 

Here, as in the case of alcohol- 

ism, the gruesome “harvest” of un- 

femployment faile to manifest itself. 

“The connection between the general 

death rate and the business cycle is 

contrary to expectation.” For Eng- 

land, when the mortality figures are 


positive correlation with the business 
cycle, “the maximum of deaths oc- 
curring about a year after the peak 
of prosperity.” - Infant mortality, 
though in somewhat lesser degree, 
confirms the general rule that a high 
death rate is associated with periods 
of prosperity, a low death rate with 
periods of depression. In view of 
the fact that infant mortality and 
poverty have an established connec- 
tion—in England the infant mortal- 
ity used to be 30 per cent. higher 
among the poor than among the 
woll-to-do, in France as much ar 
100 per cent.—it must be that good 
times bring into play forces more 
destructive of child life than destitu- 
tion proves to be. Possible explana- 
tions would imclude the greater em- 
ployment of women in times of pros- 
perity, involving the substitution of 
artificial for breast feeding, and, for 
England, an increase in drunkenness 
among parents. British figures for 
child deaths from “overlaying” would 
support this hypothesis. é 
On the relation of “crime waves” 
to business waves the verdict is Not 
Proven. Crime, as a whole, shows a 
slight tendency to increase in times 





of: depression, with a somewhat 
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tors, the death rate shows a high 


and medicine have seriously tended 











































































stronger tendency for crimes against 
property. On the other hand, crimes 
against the person and against. 
Morais show a slight rise with pros- 
perity, suggesting the possible in- 
fluence..of alcoholism. But, on the 
whole, it is impossible to make a 
statement one way or the other. 
Convictions for crime in New York 
State show no connection with the 
swing of the business cycle. The 
causes are be sought in remoter 
social forces and in- the realm of 
psychology. — 
— 
N this picture: of how human be- 
I ings behave in respect the 

basi es of birth and death 
and the somewhat less impenetrable 
mystery of marriage there would 
presumably be great.comfort for the 
new psychology. It is true that we 
are here concerned with humanity in 
the mass, but birth, marriage and 
death are not crowd manifestations. 
We are born, marry and die individ- 
ually, and apparently in response to 
such concrete stimuli as markets, 
prices, harvests, machinery and rates 
of exchange. The behaviorist might 
at first sight be excused for saying 
that if you give him absolute con- 
trol of the economics of the world 
he will dictate how many children 
shall be born, how many men and 
women shall wed, and how many of 
all ages shall die. Unfortunately, it 
would appear from the present vol- 
ume that economic influences are 
lessening. their grip on the elemen- 
tal fortunes of the individual. Miss 
Thomas is by no means at one on 
this subject with the eminent Rus- 
sian, Tugan-Baranowsky, who has 
deduced from a study of English in- 
dustrial crises that the social effects 
of the business cycle showed a pro- 
gressive diminution between 182) 
and.1900. After 1870 he found that 
industrial crises in Great Britain 
grew less intense and that the work- 
ing masses were measurably enabled 
to cope with the effects of temporary 
depression through the growing 
power of the trade unions, the rise 
of cooperatives and progressive fac- 
tory legislation. Tugan-Baranowsky 
concluded that the “infltience of the 
business cycle on the national life 
has become exceedingly feeble.” 

Miss Thomas questions the Rus- 
sian's conclusions because she dis- 
trusts his figures and his bias. Her 
own researches, as summarized 
above, show that the effects of the 
business cycle are in some instances 
still high, in some “low to moderate,” 
and only in the matter of crime ap- 
parently non-existent. Yet, her own 
figures would indicate, if not a dis- 
appearance of the economic factor, 
still a diminishing effect on the mass 
response. The secular changes, which 
may be a generation or a century in 
asserting themselves, are crowding 
out the vicissitudes of the compara- 
tively brief business cycle. Many of 
these changes are not economie in 
nature. What time may show to be_ 
the greatest of these, the controlled 
‘birth rate, is not an economic force, 
but, a psychological or moral one. 
What time may show to be next in 
importance, the growth of the insur- 
ance principle—life insurance, old 
age insurance, unemployment, sick- 
ness,. accident. maternity—is the 
product of the non-economic thing 
which -we call social justice. Science 


to weaken the connection between 
“wheat” or Good Times and death. 
The behavior of human masses in 
the future promises to be less and | 
less a matter of mechanical response 
to external stimuli and more the’ 
product of humanity’s own conscious 
planning. } 
The fourth volume in: “The Col- 
lected Works of Nikolay Gogol.” 
published by Alfred A. Knopf, 
“Evenings on a Farm Near tan 
ka.” This is a collection of Gogol’) 
first stories, originally published 
a periodical in 1830 and appearing 
year later in book form with 
subtitle “Tales Edited by Rudy P 
ko, Beekeeper.” are light 
humorous sketches of life on thea 
thor’s native Ukrainian plains. Co 






























stance Garnett is the translator. 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE. By Hmile Legowis-and 
Louis ——— volumes. 

MIDDLE 


Volum THE 
AGES ‘4nd THE RENASCENCE. 


In two 


It may be well to enter on the 
investigation of this. work 
by stating what itis not. M. Taine 
wrote in his intreduction: “I am 


outs, | about to write the history of a lit- 


New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


© sie tuk dak ton ks 
springs from deeper within 
himeelf- than any other it is to 
see himself as others see him. 
He may not like the report 
rendered by these outsiders, but his 
yearning for it is insatiable. And 
what is true of the individual is 
true of a people, of a people as rep- 
resented and embodied in its insti- 
tions, its history and its art. Per- 
haps no one ever made more mis- 
takes in a criti estimate of Eng- 
lish literature than did Taine, and 
yet, because Taine’s history of Eng- 
lish literature is from the pen of a 
foreigner, with a point of view 
wholly extra-insular, he can be read 
with far. greater enjoyment than 
many an English author engaged on 
the same subject, who is far better 
equipped. 
Taine’s gorgeous and galloping 
. “Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise,” 
‘in four -volumes, was published just 
two-years over half a century ago. 
Since that time there has been one 
other notable book on English lit- 
erature by a Frenchman, “Histoire 
Littéraire du Peoples Anglais,” by 
M. Jusserand, sometime Ambassador 
to the United States. And now 
there has been translated «into: Eng- 
lish the first volume of a two-vol- 
ume work by M. Emile Legouis and 
Louis Cazamian, both of the Faculty 
of Letters of the University of 
Paris. Professor Legouis also holds 
the degree of “LL.D. from Oxford 
and Glasgow, and Professor Caza- 
mian the same degree from St. An- 
drews. The translation of volume 
I, which starts with the Middle 
Ages and _ carries through © the 
Renascence—the dates given are 650 
to 1660—is by Helen Douglas Irvine. 
The scholarship behind the study is 
apparent from the very first pages; 
and the work maintains its stately 
and compelling progress to the end. 


Tpsychology of a peaple.” 





erature, and to seek in it for the 
Thus he 
had from the outset a purpose in 
view other than the history itself. 
What Taine “wrote, therefore, was 


less a history of English literature 


than it was a psychology of the 
English people as revealed, or, 
rather, as he thought he saw it re- 
vealed, in that literature. Taine 
was not particular as to what: lit- 
erature he investigated, except as it 
served his hobby: “If I have 
chosen this one,” he writes, “it is 
not without reason.” And then he 
sets forth his reason. 

I had to find a people [contin- 
ues Taine} with a grand and com- 
plete literature, and this is rare. 

* I have chosen England, 
sient being yet alive, and sub- 





A EF — at the “Well © 
Of English Undefiled” 


M. Legous W rites the First Volume of a Noiable 
Literary History 


ject to direct examination, — may 
be better studied than de- 
stroyed civilization, of which we 
retain but the scraps, and because, 

different from France, it 
has in the eyes of a Frenchman 

a more distinct character. 

And Taine closes by saying that he 
will endeavor to develop “the recon- 
dite mechanism whereby the Saxon 
barbefian has been transformed into 
the Englishman of today.” 

In the history of English literature 
by the two scholars of the Sorbonne 
there is no such ulterior and gran- 
diose purpose. M. Legouis and M. 
Cazamian content themselves with 
this simple statement: “The litera- 
ture of the English language, one of 
the, literatures richest in original 
beauty, is the most extensive ever 
known to the world.” And their en- 
deavor (te judge from volume I), 
is to set forth with clarity that 
“original beauty.” Compared with 
Taine’s pages the present book will 


appear lacking in quotation, but for 
the English reader this will not 
Prove so serious an omission as it 
must have been for the author's 
countrymen of a literature 


r school is absolutely correct; 
less of an evolution than 

Taine and the 
tained, but more than M. Legouis 
will admit. The language of the 
ancient conquerors of Britain did not 
ee a 


the Anglo-Saxon influence as little 
as it could eseape the Norman influ 

ence. Under the hand of —— 
the fusion of the two languages be- 
came complete; there was a new 
language—English. Every distinct 
language has what, for lack of a bet- 
ter term, may be called its genius, 
its spirit; and the literature written 
in that language is to no little de- 
gree conditioned and compelled by 
that genius, that spirit. 

though there was not an evolution 
out of the Anglo-Saxon literature it- 
self—so that to this degree Legouis is 
right—the sturdy spirit of the Anglo- 


.} Saxon carried on when his words 


were fast disappearing. The fairly 
minute rvation of nature in 
Chaucer is ph aging not French, 


he states of Chaucer that “he ex- 

pressed in English all the graces and 

refinement he found in the poetry of 

France.” And absolutely right also 

when he says of such a line as, 

He was as freash as is the moneth 
of May, 


that “the line is entirely French, the 
essence of the earliest French 

It is a delight to read this French- 
man’s history of a literature not his 
own for the reason that his judg- 
ments: are so finely balanced, his re- 
actions so sharply clear, his appre- 
ciations so true and so simply stated. 

To take as an instance what -M. 

Legouis has to say of the ballad 

“Chevy Chase,” and, especially, of 

the y 

The Persé leanyde on his brande, and 
sawe the Duglas de; 

He tooke the dede mane -by the 
hande, and sayd, “wo ys me for 
the!” . 

“To have savyde thy tWwffe, I wolde 
have parted with my landés for 
years thre, 

For a better man, of hart nare of 
hande, was not in all the northe 
contree.” 





Writes M. Legovis: “The poem 
wins as much by the truthfulness 
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EST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY? 


began giving instruction al- 

most immediately after the 
admission of the State to the Union 
in 1868. The original library was 
housed in an unneeded room of the 
building in which the President was 
wont to confer with the Faculty, 
which body consisted of himself and 
four others. In serious cases some 
one of the thirty students might be 
called in, either for first-hand -—in- 
formation or for ent in 
person. Each book contained a yel- 
low pasted-in slip. stating that the 
‘library shall be opened at least once 
a week during the college year, at 
such time as may suit the conve- 
nience of the librarian.’’ Today the 
same library, same by the process 
of evolution, places its more than 
100,000 volumes at the disposal of 





to the first, it is hard to fancy how 


the university’s 4,000 students from 
8 in the morning to 10 in the eve- 
ning sit days a week, and from 2 to 
5 on Sunday afternoons. 

It was precisely this interest in 
library activities, an interest on 
which no section of the country has 
a monopoly, that moved Dr. Arnett 
to write this admirable handbook, 
and that makes it such a valuable 
addition to every man’s library. For 
it is sane in its theories, and it is 
thorough. It covers the ground from 
the prehistoric scrawls on Egyptian 
papyrus to the manipulation of the 
Harvard Library with its 2,187,900 
volumes, ‘“‘founded in 1638, the old-4 
est library in the United States and 
the largest university library in the 
worid.’* 


‘ Though not so divided, the book 
falls into three separate divisions or 
phases of the matter: technical in- 
struction, general though unfamiliar 
information, and remarks of an ad- 
visory, even hortatory, nature. As 


the book could be made more useful. 
With it at one’s elbow any one 
could catalogue a library scientif- 


the plan adopted were the ‘‘decimal,’’ 
the ‘‘expansive,’’ the “Library of 
Congress’’ or the ‘‘subject’’ method 
of classification. With libraries grow- 
ing in this country as fast as com- 
raunities, there should be a whole- 
somely wide demand for a guide of 
this nature. As to the information. 
Dr. Arnett has omitted nothing. He 
has even included a working list of 
the leading publishing houses, with 
concise historical data, of the United 
States, France, Germany and Eng- 

‘land. His selections from our ‘‘about 
875"" American publishers might 
have been a trifle more inclusive. 
He lists only-thirty-seven. But he is 
conservative always. He states, by 
way of illustration, that Germany 
publishes each year from 6,000 to7 
8,000 volumes. Truth to tell, that is 
virtually correct, but as the Ger- 
mans\reckon it their annual output 


ically, quite regardless as to whether | - 


of its feeling as by its —— 
decoration and its details. There is 
a sort of Homeric impartiality in this 
war ballad.” 

In. the general com 
risen against Tennyson 


t that has 
the de- · 


— attacked, and with less ground, 
than “Idylis of the King.” The fa- 
vorite gibe has been at the “moral- 
ity” of Tennyson’s Arthurians, who, 
in the eyes of these critics, see the 
King and his Knights only as Vic- 
torian gentlemen in tall hats and 
“Prince Albert” frock coats. 
@ parting salvo they shout, “Mr. 
Tennyson should have known his 
Malory 


of maine sc th sin. 


book ligiously, fi 
Guenever becomes a — nd 
Lancelot a 


Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton— 


Pauses to wonder if English litera- 
ture will ever be adorned with any 
three to shine more brilliantly. But 
the’ question is neither here nor 
there; we are concerned with M. 
Legouis. And M. Legouis, after de- 
voting himself to those who preceded 
Shakespeare, ? 


fullest flower. But at this point a 
slight digression should be made to 
call attention to. what may be re- 
garded as ‘part of the mechanism of 
the book. Whether it is a defect one 
is not certain. But M. Legouis fol- 
lows genre rather than authors, and 
for this reason the reader will have ' 
to read back under thé caption 
“Poetry” to get the Frenchman's en- 
tire picture not only of Shakespeare 
and Marlowe, but of others as well. 


gouis does not grant unalloyed praise. 
In the decades between 1580 and 1600 
English poets came under the influ- 
ence of what the historian, with Gal- 
lic frankness, designates as eroticism, 
The sources of this were mainly Ital- 
fan, and Marlowe and Shakespeare, 
even more than others, fell under 
the influence. M. Legouis is all but 
Puritan in his castigations. The 
“Hero and Leander” of Marlowe was 
founded on a poem by Mesaeus, a 
fifth-contury grammarian of Alexan- 


But Marlowe did not wish to 
transla’ The 


time, and because it amuses him to 
—— the moral sense of those about 


— * of Shakespeare's “Rape of Lu- 
crece” he finds poetry and bad taste 
inextricably mingi 

<Are these just criticisms, or has 
M. Legouis, impelled by ‘the ration- 
alizing instinct of his nation, pur- 
sued logic so relentlessly as to nullify 
his logic? Marlowe, we take it, was 
not defying any one, or any one’s 
belief; he was writing exuberant 
poetry and nothing else. . Shake- 
speare was writing a tragic poem; 
and if there is “bad taste” in “Lu- 
crece,” then there is bad taste in 
every one of Shakespeare's tragedies. 








!amounts to 35,000 volumes. 


( Continued on Page 16 ) 
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Philosophy Is Still the Aristocrat of Literature 


ss “oh ~g wae AND MIND. By 

Shearcroft. 191 pp. 

Now "Terk: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

MIND AND MATTER. By C. E. M. 


Joad. arg New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 
MIND a ITS PLACE IN 5 

TURE. By Durant Drake. 
pp. New York: The Moowmétion 
Company. $2. 


By A. W. HINSHAW 


HILOSOPHY, from Plato to 
Kant, the darling of the eru- 
dite, and even throughout the 
nineteenth century still an 
aristocrat of. letters, in our 

own times largely has been over- 
shadowed in the popular favor by the 
wonders and fascination of science. 

Three new books, however, indicate 
that the riddie of the universe has 
been becoming more rather than less 
interesting to men under the revela- 
tions of the iaboratory, 
philosophy has begun to avail her- 
self of the scientific method and at- 
titude. 

Briefly—too briefly to be entirely 
fair—Joad’s “Mind and Matter’ may 
be described as the philosophy of a 
scholar and a gentleman presented 
with man-of-the-world breadth and 
banter; Shearcroft’s “Matter, Man 
and Mind,” as a useful interpretation 
of the universe known today, read- 
ably written for any man, woman or 
adolescent who has. the leisure and 
inclination to inquire where life is 
going; Drake’s “Mind and Its Place 

. in Nature” is the thesis of a hard 
4amteliectuai worker who expects the 
same mental energy on the part of 
his readers. Drake's is not only an 
original contribution to philosephy 
but one of primary significance, 
which, if presented with a little more 
leniency toward the current taste for 
Pperspicacity in such treatises, would 
undoubtedly gain an eager following. 

Of the ‘three books, undoubtedly 
Shearcroft's, if not the most impor- 


and that 


tant, is insured the widest reading. 
It is written in the common tongue. 
While it should not be claimed that 
his book will hold the attention of 
the tabloid mind nor that it would 
appeal to the cinema seeker, it is 
readabie and stimulating. If, in- 
deed, he who runs may not read, 
certainly he who has a 

school education and a lively mind 
will find in “Matter, Man and Mind” 
an able review and provoking inter- 
pretation of the development of 
mind and its achievements in mold- 
ing matter to man’s uses. There is 
no formidable phraseology in the 
book; where technical language is 
necessary it is adequately clarified 
within the text and without patron- 
fzing the reader. 

Cosmology, the modern theory of 
matter structure, natural forces, 
relativity, various aspects of evolu- 
tion, radio, biological chemistry and 
psychology are discussed in relevant 
chapters with a view to disclosing 
their interdependence and man's 
relation to them. In no sense an 
outline of science, the book affords 
the older college graduate important 
addenda _to his scientific information 
and theory at the same time that 
it fills up for yesterday’s alumnus 
gaps of courses he did not attend. 

Tt is not extravagant to say that 
Shearcroft opens the way for a new 
type of philosophy—one which will 
more nearly serve mankind in gen- 
eral than Middle Age sophistry. The 
desire to rationalize the universe is 
almost an elemental urge. Religion 
has had virtually to give up the 
theology based on out-of-date meta- 
rhysics. Yet men continue to want 
leadership in their speculations on 
what it is all about. 

Shearcroft makes. no attempt to 
say either why or how we are here. 
He finds his problem in the trend 
of man's evolution. With all of us 
who find zest in living he is hope- 
ful that man may Ure more and 


more abundantly, although he con- 
cedes that any improvements 
wrought in the individual man with- 
in the history of civilization indi- 
cate that the mills of God grind 
slowly. But he finds advancement in 
the mass of men—this he believes is 
obvious, continuous and purposive in 
the evolutionary sense. 

Although his exposition of the 
theory of relativity is lucid as far as 
he, takes it, he has left it to Joad 
actually to provide us with a work- 
ing familiarity with that elusive 
hypothesis. 

And this is the dominant charac- 
teristic of Joad’s book. an 
astute and careful scholar, he is par- 
ticularly fortunate in presenting both 
Philosophical and political theory in 
an engaging form caiculated to 
Please the palates of those with a 
stronger taste for culture than for 
unspiced information. This doesn’t 
mean to say that he fails to supply 
sound information. Just there is his 
art. It is not that he seeks to dis- 
guise his bread and butter with mar- 
malade but that he uses it in such 
expert proportion as gréatly to facill- 
tate the consumption of bread and 
butter, 

“Mind and Matter” is a scholarly, 
ably argued and, at least superfici- 
ally, modern thesis for dualism. The 
classic arguments’ in favor of a 
winged. psyche which escapes the 
harness of matter binding law are 
newly dressed in psychoanalytic 
caps (Rivers cut, not Freudian) and 
relativity gowns. These are so fas- 
cinatingly presented—the author is 
fetchingly catholic and persuasively 
matter-of-fact — that the inferences 
drawn are seductive. 

Charm notwithstanding, however, 
there is a lot of logic of this type 
in the book: “When we know our 
bodies, it cannot be with our bodies 
that. we know them,” and “Matter, 
for example, can be weighed; yet 


who can weigh the inspiration which 
breathes in a Shelleyan lyric?” 

Two-thirds of the volume. deals 
with exposition and explosion of the 
older monistic theories, materialism 
and idealism’~—Haying pretty ef- 
fectively routed these—in their leas 
modern aspects ‘at least—the author 
uses their refutation as the appro- 
priate setting for the new deter- 
minism of the biologists and thus as 
@ stepping stone to his own theory 
of the life force. 

After he has disengaged spirit from 
the shackles of the material world 
he neatly drops the will into a 
“natural obstruction,” “inertia” or 
“subconscious” trap which, though 
neither Calvinistic nor Freudian, as 
relentlessly limits the freedom of that 
force which launched the original 
fuss. 

Nevertheless, in his final pages 
Joad appears clearly to indicate that, 
after all, dualism is merely the best 
working hypothesis available and 
that if one ever got to the bottom 
of things, a monism which we, or at 
least he, cannot now conceive would 
become apparent. e 
it deals with abstruse 
most part, is such 
and its tome so 
might safely be 
table of a thoughtful guest along 
with exotic fiction. 7 

Make no such error with “Mind 
and Its Place in Nature.” Here is a 
book which calls for the clearest 
hour, though -it is difficult to say 
definitely why, for it is reasonable 

of sophisticated terminol- 








in its use of 

ogy, is direct in its approach to its 
problems and deals with that one 
which most has attracted active 
minds since men began to set down 
their thoughts. 

This, of course, is the question 
whether or not the soul is .subject 


| upon psychology, 


what we usually megn: by “mind” is 


— 


so subject—or to laws peculiar to it- 
self, as in Joad’s thesis, or, in some 
of the extreme theories, to any law 
at all. ; 

Drake has come so near to cap- 
turing this elusive phase of mind and 
to supplying us with a unified uni- 
verse that it is possible to look for 
his ultimate success. In the present 
volume he appears to feel that it 
already is accomplished. But this 
can te admitted only to the extent 
that thinkers open his volume pre- 
disposed in his favor. This may be— 
no doubt is—in large part due to 
soul terminology, which, in itself a 
record of old beliefs, is essential to 
the expression of new ones. 

Drake's —— defended realism, 
or what he “commonsense” 
view, will be = greatest recom- 
mendation to the reader who dis- 
trusts metaphysics as a lot of talk 
about non-existents. Drake not only 
carries his points, but meets the ~ 
metaphysicians on their own ground, 
and, unfortunately for some read- 
ers, in metaphysical jargon througli 
the earlier chapters, which are es- 
sential to the argument of the later 
ones. Nevertheless, the common- 





duplicate exists in his mind, he also 
regards the separateness of his own 
psychic life from the -rest of the 
predictable universe as an obvious 
fact. 


‘The first half of the book, called, 
“Nature”—for the sake apparently 
of avoiding the word matter and the 


ern physicists’ theories of matter and 
that the 


¢€ Continued on Page 18) 
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_In the Realm of the — 
- Devil Dancers 


| Two Books on Tibet Which Revise Our 


Conceptions of the 


\ 44 TIBETAN ON TIBET: Being the 
1 Travels 


Chapter on Buddhism and a Con- 
cluding Chapter on the Devil 
Dance. By G. A. Combe, C. B. 
B., M. A. 212 pp. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

IN HIMALAYAN TIBET. By 
Reeve Heber D., Ch. B., 
Kathleen M. Heber, ‘M. B., B. Sc. 
Tilustrated. 283 pp. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

By ALMA LUISE OLSON 
ERE is a wealth of promise 
in the very title, “A Tibetan 
on Tibet.” So far, few Eu- 
ropeans have had an opportu- 
nity to stay long enough in 

the country to gain a comprehensive 

Insight into Tibetan temperament. 

The travelers who have forced their 

way by stealth into Tibet the For- 

bidden have been too preoccupied in 
telling about their own adventures to 
| offer more than fleeting pictures of 
; the curious customs they encoun- 
tered. To them the Western world 
jis indebted for its somewhat. inade- 
“quate impression of Tibet as a land 
of robber bands, prayer wheels, 
rushing winds and butter tea. To 
another more serious group belong 
writers Hke Sir Charlies Bell, for 
many years British political repre- 
sentative in Tibet, Bhutan and Sik- 
kim; Colonel L. A. Waddell, recog- 
nized authority on Lamaism, and Dr. 

Sven Hedin, veteran Tibetan ex- 

plorer. Their scholarly. accounts, 

political, religious, scientific, are in- 
valuable. But even they, as Sif 

Charles Bell points .out in: his fore- 

word to “A Thetan on Tibet,” are 

writing as Europeans from the Eu- 
ropean point of view. The really 
significant analysis of temperament 
and thought will doubtless be fur- 





“Forbidden Land:” 


nished in time by Tibetans them- 
selves. 

And “A Tibetan on Tibet” 
a good beginning. 
oped out of a chance meeting be- 
tween G. A. Combe, who bas set 
down the story. on paper, and Dorje 
Zidba, or Paul Sherap. a _ local 
merchant in Tachienlu, or Dartsen- 
do, the main gateway. to Tibet from 
China. At the time Sherap was ex- 
porting. musk to Shanghai. Mr. 
Combe’s is the guiding hand. Ju- 
diclously he molds the material into 

SB and r ds, wherever pos- 
sible, the quaint speech of his com- 
panion, pleasantly flavored as it was 
with a mixture of pidgin and Bibli- 
ca] English. Sherap’s literary meth- 
ods are engagingly simple. “That 
is all I have to say about that,” he 
announces, “and now I shall tell you 
something else.” He has a sublime 


makes 





for time and space. With | 


@ sentence or two he can cover a 
distance of sevéral hundred miles. 
The absorbing subject-of weather in 
Tibet he dismisses with the state- 
ment that often in the — es 
“strong winds get up.” 

Sherap is a true nomad. As a es 
he ran away from home, in Eastern 
Tibet, because he wanted to visit his 
uncle in Sikkim and to see Lhasa 
and the Potala, the palace of the 
Dalai Lama. Then he went to Dar- 
jeeling and, after remaining in a 
Swedish mission for three years, set 
out to make the pilgrimage to Budh- 
gaya, near Benares, in company 
with a very devout lama, Pedma 
Rinchen. 

Together the two. visited important 
lamaseries in Bhutan, Nepal, Tibet 
and Ladak, and-even went. as far 
as Lahore, where they inspected the 
sacred island that is said to move 
around before sunrise in the - small 


The book devel- ; 





“Remember.” 
From ‘ Roerich: Himalayas. a Monograph” 


lake in which it rests. Since he did 
see it move a little during a high 
wind, Sherap concludes skeptically 
that perhaps it was built on a raft. 
Frequently his conclusions are col- 
ored by this prudent skepticism. 

The way he has of calmly re- 
counting his adventures reveals his 
Philosophy. of life. He does not 
dwell on misfortunes: the big man 
never allows himself to be affected 
by adversities beyond his control. 
“If the mind is good, all the world 
is good.” And the right-minded man 
does not permit. himself to be af- 
fected by his environment. 

Sherap has much to tell about 
what is picturesque in general Ti- 
betan belief, The old people say that 





~ 


and “Banuaers af the Kast,” 


man is descended from a demoness, 
Drasrinmo, and & monkey. Long 
ago, according to the sacred books, 
men lived ten thousand years. Each 
generation, as it grows more sinful, 
has a shorter life. There will come 
a time when~ human beings will 
marry at 5 and die at 10 years of 
age. Then the present “kalpa,” or 
era, ‘will end, and Maitreya, the next 
Buddha to be incarnated, will appear 
and “all the little people will go to 
him and inquire how it is that he 
is so big, and he will answer that 
it is by doing ‘good - works’.” 
Strangely reminiscent of Words- 
worth's lines is the Tibetan belief 
that a child is born with a memory 
of a former existence. With each 


From a Painting by Nicholas Roench. 


by Nicholas Roerich 


‘ Breatana’s.» 


new lesson jearned, the memory s 
grows dimmer. “At twelve months 
he learns to stand upright and walk, ~ 
forgetting more, and every time he 
falis he loses memories. When he 
learns to talk, all his memories van- 
ish ad 7 é 


Equally picturesque to a West- 4 
erner are the curious native cus- 7 
toms which Sherap describes with J 
faithful detail, When he discovered q 
that he was furnishing material for z 
a book his enthusiasm increased. 
No phase of life escaped his atten- 
tion or his memory—birth, marriage, 
death, education, divorce, meat and 
drink, trade and barter, ornaments 
and dress, éxistence upon the open 
road among the caravans, myths and 





When Salem’s Shipwrights Turned Architects 


HISTORIC DOORWAYS OF OLD 
LEM. By Mary Harrod North- 
end. Ilustrated. 96 pp. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3. 


t T is hardly too much to say that 
Americans owe a peculiar debt. to 
Mary Harrod Northend forthe 

work she has done in preserving in 

book form by pictures and descrip- 
tive text, and so making generally 
accessible, so much that was charm- 
ing, beautiful and distinctive in the 
New England home life of Colonial 
days. This new volume, dealing with 
the famous doorways of old Salem, 
adds much to* that debt, so attrac- 
tive and informing is its delineation 
of a phase of that life. The illus- 
trations, of which there are forty- 
six beautiful page plates made from 
photographs by the author, are the 
heart of the book and, artistically, 
deserve the warmest praise, so skill- 

} ful has been’ the photography and so 

i excellent the reproduction. 

| Salem has lately been celebrating, 

with fervor and picturesqueness, her 

| three hundredth birthddy, ahd so 
| this book comes to remind us of 
| gracious traditions and of the ap- 
| preciation of exquisite handicraft and 
| of genius in design that were a part 
of the later life of the town. We 

| pre accustomed to think of old Salem 
| as the heme first of witches and 
|. dour fanatics who burned them and 
| then of prosperous merchants’ and 


birthiasila, 





Pp Ss and 
of commerce, and it is interesting to 
learn from ‘Miss Northend’s book 
how quickly taste and skill followed 
upon the relaxing of the restraints 
| of religion and poverty. And the 
‘| famous doorways and porches them- 
|| selves were largely a by-product of 
| the commerte that brought prosperity 
| and muterial comfort to the towns- 
| people. For the author explans that 
| the: business of shipbuilding gave 
| oecupation-and training to large 
\ numbers of wood carvers, who made 
| the figureheads that ornamented the 
prows of merchant ships, figures for 
\ which those old-time clippers were 
\\famous and of which their owners 
vere justly proud. They lavished 
\their skill, their ingenuity in design 
nd their taste also upon ornate dec- 
\joration for the captains’ cabins, of 
























as proud as they were of the figure- 
heads. But now and then there 
would be an off-season in shipbuild- 
ing and then merchants, ship owners, 
captains, would employ these skilled 
craftsmen in the of their 
homes. Greatest of all these work- 
ers in wood was Samuel McIntire, 
wood carver, designer, builder, who 
for the last two decades of the eigh- 









| - 


hich captains and owners both were, 








teenth and the first of the nineteenth 
century toiled so fruitfully that his 
fame has lasted for more than a 
hundred years and is likely to con- 
tinue as long as the wodd in which 
he wrought remains in the form he 
gave it. Miss Northend says of him: 


That remarkable man, Samuel 
McIntire, so guided the. architec- 
tural taste of the Salem people and 





| 


so contributed to their building 
activities by the ingenious and 
beautiful productions of his own 
hands as to leave upon the town a 
stamp of genius hardly paralleled. 
The doorways and porches of the 
loveliest old Salem homes owe so 
much, either directly or indirectly, 
to the influence of McIntire that 
he might almost be termed the ar- 
clittect .of Salem Beautiful—as for 
over a quarter of a century he was 
its master craftsman, working 
with an originality of ° 
an- ingenuity. of combination, a 
freedom from hampering tradition, 
yet with a restraint and refine- 
ment of taste, which render his 
productions individual, beautiful 
and noble, the true notes of the 
Colonial style at its very best. 


This is high praise, but as one 
studies the examples of his work re- 
produced in this book one feels that 
it deserves the commendation given 
it, not only by this author but by 
many architects and writers on archi- 
tecture. Miss Northend in her text 
follows the evolution of the Salem 
doorway from the earliest Colonial 
times. down to the period of MciIn- 
tire’s death, in the early nineteenth 
century, when the Colonial style be- 
gan to decline. There is a chapter 
on the door itself and the methods 
of its making, and then the author 


goes on to description of the en-{ 


trances to specific houses, taking up 
almest fifty of them, of which nearly 
all are illustrated. She tells the 
story of the house itself, refers to 
the historically important men and 
women who have lived in it or been 
associated with it and re-creates in a 
few sentences many a scene of the 
early days. She makés us see Re- 
becca Nurse going out through the 
quaint doorway of her house and its 
surmounting sundial to the stake 
to be hanged as a witch; .Washing- 
ton. opening a ballin his honor at 
Assembly Hall, which McIntire had 
built a few years earlier; scenes 
tragic or happy in the lives of suc- 
cessive owners of the Pierce-Johon- 
not-Nichols house, one of the earliest 
as well as one of the best of McIn- 
tire’s houses and considered (says 
Miss Northend) “the best specimen 
of its kind now existing. 
Fiorence Finch’ Kewry. 


ds as perpetuated in the lama- y 
series and by word of mouth. Mr. na 
Combe supplements the story with 
chapters. on Tibetan Buddhism and- 
on a devil dance he saw at Tachien- 
lu, and for a critical reading of the 
text acknowledges indebtedness to ‘ 
Sir Charles Bell and to the Rey. R: ——— 
Cunningham and the Rev. J. Huston : 
Edgar, both of the China Inland 
Mission. The footnotes reveal a 
painstaking comparative study of 
other writers on Tibet. The dom- 
inant note in the volume, however, 
is not information but personality. 
Very kindful and very knowledgeful? 
to borrow—the. vocabulary of the 
book, are the two pilgrims,- Paul a 
Sherap, a nomad in spirit, and his 4 
old lama companion, Pedma Rin- F 
chen, steadfast in his faith and in — 
his desire to attain merit by good 8 
works. - Bae 

West of Tibet proper lies Ladak, 
a State subject to the Maharajah of 
Kashmir, yet also, by reason of an 
old treaty, paying tribute th Lhassa. 
The road from Srinagar, in Kash- 34] 
mir, to Leh, in Ladak, is the main 
highway to Central Asia, the route 
for almost all the trade to and from 
India. This -region—it is British 
territory and not forbidden—hag_re- 
cently been made familiar to Amer- 
icans through the press accounts of 
the journeys of the Roosevelts and 
—— big-game shooting and scien- 

tific expedition into Chinese Turke- 
stan. To Dr. and Mrs. Heber it is ; 
a region beloved as well as famil- F 
far. Into their stout volume, “In — 
Himalayan Tibet,” they have poured 
all their enthusiasm for the beauties ; 
ef- landscape and the cheery people 
among wWliom they have labored for 
twelve years. 

Traveiers fromi all parts of the 
world have visited them. The 
Roosevelts themselves turn up in 
one of the early chapters of the ; 
book. The guests have included bot- : 
anists, geologists, ornithologists, ar- 
chacologists, topographers, devotees 
of the camera and the cinema, etch- atl 
ers, ‘futurists and snapshot sketch- +24 
ers. 


Life among the Ladaki seems top- a 
sy-turvy from the European point of 
view. But they in turn think West- 
erners are all mad, some more than 7 
others. Dr. and Mrs. Heber have | 4 
borne this in mind during their con- 4 
tacts with the people. They have 
developed a sweet reasonableness as J 
to differences of opinion and this is x 





reflected in every page of their book. 
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England’s 


Biographies 


HERE are books Par prt 
a memoir quite as much as 
some of the men to whose ca- 
reers that tribute has been 
paid. “Our “Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography”—which, one is 
glad to learn, is setting the example 
for a similar "enterprise in America— 
is still alive and growing, but ‘its 
history would already provide mate- 
rial for an interesting volume. The 
story of its inception and early 
struggies may be read in F. W. 
Maitland’s “Life and Letters of Les- 
lie Stephen,” its original editor. 
When we get a memoir of Stephen’s 
successor, the late Sir Sidney Lee, 
we shall doubtless have an account 
of its second period. Not only 
Stephen and Lee, but George Smith, 
the generous publisher of the D. N. 
B., and Thomas Seccomhbe, one of its 
assistant editors from 1891 to 1901, 
have passed away, but there remains 
with us Professor A. F. Pollard, 
another early member of the edito- 
rial staff. Apropos of the death of 
Sir Signey Lee, he has just published 
some valuable reminiscences, but 
unfortunately in the comparative 
obscurity of an article in the Bulle- 
tin of the Institute of Historical Re- 
search. It is to be hoped that he 
will reprint this contribution in a 
separate and more accessible form. 
Professor Pollard tells us that the 
expenditure on the D. N. B. exceed- 
ed the receipts by £36,000. George 
Smith, who financed it, estimated at 
£100,000 the difference made to him- 
self by sinking capital in the dic- 
tionary instead of investing it re- 
muneratively. Only once did he 
make any protest against its drain 
on his purse. That was when fur- 
ther editorial corrections made it 
necessary to set up a whole volume 
afresh after the galleys had been 
revised and paged. The editors, it 
seems, were accustomed to excise, 
rewrite and add freely. Out of nine 
‘pages on the life of one of Queen 
Victoria's prime ministers, the orig- 
imal contributor, whose initials were 
appended to the article, wrote three 
only; one of the assistant editors 
added five pages and another one 
Dr. Richard Garnett com- 
plained that when the article on 
Shelly left his hands it.was a work 
of art, but when it appeared it re- 
sembled the rest of the D. N. B. 
The present publishers announce 
covering 
the years 1912-1921, is now nearing 
completion. 
%,° 


HE first two printings of 6,000 

eopies of Sir Ernest Benn’s “If 

I Were a Labor Leader.’ are al- 
most exhausted. Other non-fiction 
books in great demand are the new 
volumes in the English Men of Let- 
__ters series, the biography of the 
"Prime Minister, the “Memoirs” of 
Raymond Poincaré. Ruth Fry's 
“Quaker Adventure,” Alan Cobham’s 
“Flight to the Cape,” H. W.-Fowl- 
er’s “Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage,” Lord Huntly’s “Milestones,” 
de Selincourt’s new edition of Words- 
worth’s “Prelude,” H. C. Marillier’s 
history of “Christie’s,” the little blue 
volume of Cape’s “Traveler's Li- 
brary,” and the various books on 


- cricket that have been appearing 


lately. F. Tennyson Jesse’s romance 
of the sea, “Tom Fool"; Helen Beau- 
clerk's delicate fantasy, “The Green 
Lacquer Pavilion”; Martin Arm- 
strong’s “Desert,” a tale of early 
Chriatian Egypt, and Radclyffe 
Hall's “Adam's Breed,” whose hero 
is a waiter in Soho, may be men- 
tioned as full-length novels that are 
doing well. Several volumes of short 
stories, such as W. J. Locke's 
“Stories Near and Far,” Walter de 
la Mare’s “The Connoisseur,” Liam 
O’Fiaherty’s “The Tent” and Aldous 
Huxley’s “Two or Three Graces,” 


-are also in considerable request. 
Some 


of the public libraries are 
considering amalgamation with the 


'. Students’ Bookshops, Ltd., a coop- 


erative society, in order to free them- 
selves from an agreement between 
the Publishers’ Association and the 
Booksellers’ Association which forces 
them to pay the full net price for 
‘books, although they buy thousands 
every year. . . . Volume XI of “The 
English Catalogue of Books,” cover+ 
1921-1925, is ready 
for publication. . . . G. F. Barwick, 
late of the British Museum, is com- 


* piling for the Association of Special 


Libraries a directory of sources of 
specialized information in Great 





Endowed 


| Britain and Ireland. . . . On Sept. 
1 there will be a formal opening of 
the new premises of the Poetry 
Bookshop at 38 Great Russell Street, 
nearly opposite the British Museum. 

- John Murray, the publisher, is 


henceforth Sir-John Murray. 
* 
A: published anonymously in 
1916, is to be re-issued with 
his name on the title-page. .< . J.C. 
Squire’s books on Shakespeare, is an- 
nounced for the Fall. “Farewell 
to Adventure” will be the title of 
Margaret Kennedy’s next novel... . 
Sisley Huddleston will anticipate H. 
G. Wells's new method of introducing 
living people. by name in the novel 
of Parisian life he is writing. . 
The issue of Mrs. Conrad’s memoir 
of her husband is postponed until ths 
Fail. . . . Some of our present-day 
authors ‘certainly. have che knack of 
devising appetizing titles. E. V. 
Knox's next book is to be called 
“Poems of Impudence” and Arthur 
Lynch is bringing out a volume. on 


-* 


C. BENSON'S “Meanwhile,” 





“Humbugs of Science.” - It fs 


presumably Richard “e Gallienne’s| - 


“The Religion of a Literary Man,” 
Published in 1893, that has suggested 
the title of “The Religion of a 
Journalist,“ on which J. St. Loe 
Strachey is now engaged. . Mr. 
Strachey's “American Soundings” is 
nearly ready. . . . Canon B. H. 
Streeter’s “Reality” will be a “plain 
and popular” exposition of an at- 
tempt at a new —— of science 
and religion. 

“The Mind of Rome,” edited by 
Cyril Bailey, will be a companion 
volume to “The Pageant of Greece.” 
. . « Messrs. Benn, the publishers of 
the “Encyclopedia of Furniture,” 
have in preparation a similar work 
on “Decorative Sculpture.” . . 
Francis Buckley is following up his 
“Old English Glass” by a volume on 
“European Glass.” .. . There is to 
appear shortly a posthumous book 
by William Canton containing a 
selection from his unpublished MSS. 
- .. J. K. Jerome's autobiography 
is now definitely promised for Fa!) 
publication. . . . Crompton Rhodes 
is embodying in a new edition of 
She ‘s plays some important dis- 
coveries he has recently made con- 
cerning the original text. . . . George 
Sampson says that the true hero of 
Oswald Spengier’s “Decline of the 
West” is the translator. .. . 
erine Tynan __ is writing 
Book.” 


“Loeding Horsings on St.‘ Ives Quay.” 








From 


‘ Paris. 
ESIDES being~ one of the 
greatest poets of our day, M. 
Henri de Régnier is also one 
of our most original novelists. 
The action of the majority of his 
novels takes place in the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth centuries. He 


tellers of the eighteenth century, but 
endowed with ‘hidden, unspoken 
ideas. There is nothing more de- 
lightful than his “Double Mistress” ; 
and his “Sinner,” which I believe to 


From a Water-Color by Charles Bimpeee. From “Unknown Cornwall,” by C. BE. Vulliamy. (G. P. Putnam’s Sona.) 





In the Literary Fields of — 


net of high roads bordered by 


BrvusseE.s. 

HE Flemish prose-writer who 

exerted. the greatest influence 

up to the war was, without 

doubt, Styn Streuvels. He be- 

gan writing about twenty-five 

years ago with the group of young 

authors who gathered around the re- 

view, “Van Nu en Straks” (Today 

and Tomorrow), and who were rap- 

idly to create a renaissance in Flem- 
ish literary life. 

In fact, at the time when France 

experienced the finest years of sym- 
bolism, when in England the poets 
of the Victorian period mingled their 
voices with those of the Pre-Ra- 
phaelites, when in Germany the Mod- 
ernites were about to produce Deh- 
mel and Lilienkron while Haupt- 
mann tasted his first successes, 
Flanders, situated at the juneture of 
the three countries, had not yet 
succeeded in ridding herself of the 
last traces of romanticism, and. ac- 
cordingly Fiemish literature was 
vegetating without vigor and with- 
out originality. 
.The-new school lifted Flanders 
from literary decadence. Their. re- 
view boasted-of a critic and remark- 
able. essayist in the person. of Au- 
guste, Vermeylen, new a professor at 
the University of Ghent. Other gift- 
ed writers contributed poems, short 
stories and dramatic pieces. But the 
prose-writer, the novelist, of the 
grand manner, was still. lacking. _ 

Then one of the editors discovered 
in.an obscure paper a bit of prose 
which impressed him immediately by 





its vigorous style, its freshness and 
lifelike intensity. The unknown au- 
thor was asked to contribute to the 
new review and his offerings. were 
no less remarkable; in a short time 
he became known as the finest pro- 
sodist of his generation. Later, one 
of the editors told of the astonish- 
ment of himself and of his colleagues 
when, after having made the ac- 
quaintance of the new contributor, 
the latter confessed that he was a 
simple day laborer, a baker, who had 
barely gone through the primary 
school and had almost never put foot 
outside his native village in the 
heart of Flanders. 

For more than twenty-five years 
this former baker’s assistant has not 
ceased to astonish the educated peo- 
ple of his land by his writings, in 
which ‘his magnificent prose, which 
is astonishingly vivid and highly coi- 
ored, excels in description. Streuvels 
has been compared to Tolstoi and 
to -BjSrnson; the Belgian Govern- 
ment has given him the highest 
honors; he is a member of the Royal 
Flemish Academy and has been se- 
riously considered for the Nobel 
Prize. But he: has been loyal to 
his origin. He continues to reside 
in the village of Ingoyghem, in the 
south of Fianders, between the iys 
and Escaut rivers, one of the fairest 
corners of a land which he loves, 


heart and soul. ; 

His talent is pre-eminently descrip- 
tive: he ig a painter as well as a 
writer. No one else has been able 
to describe this- country, slightly 
rolling, with broad and a 





pop- 
lars, as he has done. Nearly all of 
his novels deal with tountry life, 


— 
He spent most of the war 
his village, which was within th 
restricted zone, quite near the front. 
cut off from the outside world. This 
solitude seems to have endowed his 
work with breadth and depth. 
In order to avoid being 
by the passions of the day, he turned 


reconstructs the age when Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Belgium: 
Since then, however, he appears to 
have abandoned the novel in favor 
of memoirs and essays. 

In his war diary he had noted 
from day to day, with a surprising 
honesty and 


. the events 
which occurred about him and the 
ideas which they suggested to his 
reflective mind. His “Diary of the 
War” is one of the few war books 
which retain their interest, quite as 
much because of the independence 
of his mind as of the profound hu- 
manity which breathes from every 
page. Bitter patriots did not fail to 


_ (Continued on Page 14 ) 


Three New Novels 


Paris 


be M. Henri de Régnier’s master- 
piece, so far, is in this field even 
profound.- It will, however, do no 
harm to warn you that these novels 
are not meant for young girls. Still 
—and this is entirely just—the lib- 
erties that M. Henri de Régnief 
takes have not prevented him from 
entering the a Academy. 


: H* latest — just - published, 


entitled “The Escapade,” 
(L’Escapade), happens to 
have a young girl for its heroine; 
but she is hardly to be recommended 
as a model for a book on moral prac- 
tices. The author begins with a 
most interesting picture of a noble 
family consisting of three good gen- 
tlemen. The oldest, the Marquis de 
who occupies a -promi- 
nent position in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, is a serious man, well 
versed in political economy, and des. 
tined. for a brilliant- career as a 


statesman. His younger brother, M.de 


Verdelot, has had so bitter an expe- 
rience. with love that he has become 
a woman-hater and has retreated to 
his estate. The third of the brothers, 
M. de Chaumusy, has lived the life 
of a libertine from his earliest 
youth. When he dies, murdered, his 
strict. sister-in-law congratulates 
herself on being well rid of a relative. 
who might compromise the honor of 
her name; then, however, she dis- 
covers that he was responsible for 
the bringing-up, in a convent, of a 
little girl by the name of Anne- 
Claude de Fréval, whose rdian 
he claimed te be, but who, by all in- 
dications, is his unavowed daughter. 
Mme. de Morambert decides to send 
this unsuspected niece to M. de 
Verdelot, who, in his lonely home, 
will be able to bring her up properly. 

The coach that brings Anne-Claude 
to M. de. Verdelot’s country-seat is 
attacked by a band of brigands that 
is routed, in the nick of time, by a 
platoon of royal dragoons. Being a 
girl of gentie birth, Anne-Claude is 
not frightened. She does not even 
Yower her eyes before the terrible 
gaze of the brigand chief, the famous 
Captain Cent-Visages (Hundred- 
Face), who is the bane of the entire 
region and the hero of a romantic 
legend. 


NCE installed in the home of M. 
Verdelot, Anne-Claude pleases 
this .weary sexagenarian in 
every respect. The exemplary con- 


-|duct and modest grace of the young 


lady bring sweetness and cheer into 
the house of her kind uncle and even 
attract aspirants to her hand. It is 
merely remarked that she often is 
dreamy—but, for one of her age and 


J position, what is more natural-than 
dreaming 


? A century later Alfred 
de‘ Musset was to wonder: Of what 
do young girls dream? And his 
answer would be: Of Prince Charm- 
ing. One may well suppose that the 
object. of Anne-Claude’s dreams also 
was some one of that sort. 

One night,- therefore, she runs 
away, saddling a horse herself and 
going through the woods, a fearless 
Amazon—to join whom? The dread- 
ful bandit, Captain Cent-Visages, 
whom she has been unable to forget 
since their only and rather exciting 
meeting. is the prince who has 
irrevocably rmed our innocent 
young girl. After a brief and tragic 
love affair, however, and after stab- 
‘bing with her own hand the hero, * 
soon disgusted her, she returns to 


ster of good repute, until she dies at 
ee ee ee 


ty Meveaing in Oinlove (Un, 

Soir à Cordoue) M. Georges 

Grappe tells us the story of an- 
other exceedingly virtuous person- 
age, a very pious Catholic Spanish 
woman of our day, who loves a 
Frenchman and who, when it comes 
to freeing herself so that she may go0 
to her beloved without sinning, can 
think of no better way out.than mur- 
dering her husband. This amusing 
paradox serves as a pretext for beau- 
tiful descriptions of Cordova, with 


but-merely to demonstrate that it is 
a mistake to attempt to hide any- 
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DR. SAMUEL PARR, MODEL OF PEDANTRY 
“Dr. Parr,” Said a Young Student, “Let's you and I write a book.” “Very well.” Replied the Doctor, “Put in all that I know and all that you don’ thnow, and we'd make a big-one.” 





James Oliver Curwood Writes 


THE BLACK HUNTER. By James 


Oliver Curwood. , Illustrated. 
: Cosmopolitan Book 


VERSHADOWED by the more 
obviously important, more ob- 
viously dramatic -events of 
the American War of Inde- 
pendence, the period of the 
French and Indian Wars has, as 
Mr, Curwood reminds us in the pref- 


ace to ‘this, his first historical. 


novel, been practically ignored by 
writers “of fiction. When used at 
all there has been but “small de- 
greé of historical accuracy.”. For 
though James Fenimore Cooper em- 
Ployed that troubled time for the 
setting of both “The Pathfinder” 
and “The Last’of the Mohicans,” he 
was at once too close to the time and 
too thoroughly a romancer not to 
write from a more or less prejudiced 
point of view; the French and their 


Indian allies are always the villains 


of his piece. Mr. Curwood’s 

are painted even blacker than Coop- 
er’s own, and his virtuous people are 
as snowy white, but he does not, at 
least in this volume, attempt to _por- 
tray Indians, except as a terrifying 
menace to the white settlers.. Kill- 
Buck, the Delaware, is the only one 





‘of the race who has any individual 


part in the narrative, and his ts but 
a slight one. 

Mr. Curwood, so well and favor- 
ably known as a, writer of Western 
stories, announces this new novel as 
the first of a series of tales, “the 
material and the thought” for which 
have been growing for more than 
ten years. The book is at once a 


labor of love and of pride in an|- 


ancestry traced to these pioneers and 
to an Indian great-grandmothér. - It 
clearly shows careful preparation, a 
thorough familiarity with the events 
and conditions of the time and set- 
ting; dmong its faults are uncon- 
vincing characterization, and a quite 
understandable tendency to slip over 
the borders \of the present narrative 
to events lying beyond. Anne &t. 
Denis and David Rock are utterly 
conventional figures, and one would 
gladly exchange many pages of their 
rather dull-witted misunderstandings 


for a few picturing the doings of 


“The Black Hunter,” who, though he 
gives his name to the book, plays a 
much smaller part in the narrative 
than the reader expects, and hopes. 
For this man “of mystery, of hero- 
ism and of strange and tragic deeds,” 
half-crazed by the massacre of his 
wife and children, who § slipped 
‘through the forests, garbed in black 
even to his soot-stained rifle, and 
bore warnings to settlements and 
outlying dwellings of coming Indian 
attacks,.—is .a fascinating _ person. 
One feels that the narrative would 
have gained in interest by following 
his fortunes more closely and paying 


= less attention to those, of David, 
Yet the novel is interesting, and |! 


gives a lively, at times even en- 
thralling, account of those bygone 
and very dangerous days. Opening 
on the St. Denis. seigneury on the 
Richelieu, it moves to Quebec, re- 
turning .fér- its climax to the Riche- 
lieu country, In the September of 





1754, when the lands along the 
Richelieu seemed comparatively se- 
cure, it shows us the great estate of 
one of those lords to whom the 
Kings of France granted ‘wide do- 
mains on a kind of feudai temure 
of Uefense of the country. Anne 
St. Denis, educated in the Convent 
ofthe Ursulines at Quebec, was 
hostess of Grondin Manor, her 
father’s home on the Waterway, the 
one path by which the English could 
strike into the heart of Canada, 
when Francois Bigot, Intendent of 
New, , the most powerful man 
in the country, described in true 
motion-picture parlance as “wicked, 
and without conscience,” came there 
accompanied by his fellow-scoundrel, 
the rquis de Vaudreuil, and sev- 
eral of their allies, including Desche- 
neux, a “serpent in man’s form.” 
Bigot, of cotirse, developed an in- 
stant passion for the marvelously 
beautiful Anne, betrothed to 


already 
“David Rock; to win her, he planned 


to destroy David, and Anne’s faith 
in David. -For this most us 
purpose he lured David to lebec 
with ali sorts of flattering promises, 
and there went to work so dex- 
terousl~ that David was actually 
condemn: as a traitor. But his 
schemes, so far as they concerned 
Anne and David, were defeated at 
the last—not at all to the surprise 
of the reader. 

But all this is only the excuse for 
well done descriptions of the strong- 
hold in the wilderness, where even 
the church “hed more loopholes than 
windows in its stone sides,” and of 
gay Quebec: 

Soldiers—and officers of State 

ruled the streets. Officers clanked 
their swords * * * and while 
priests came and went in raiment- 
of somber black, ecclesiastics of 
higher rank wore robes of princely" 
richness. Women, with curis shin- 


esque grace and beauty. 


‘Then, sharply contrasting, comes a 


return to the wilderness and a vivid 
account of Braddock’s awful defeat, 
when “every tree and was trans- 
formed suddenly into a pitiless, 
shrieking, maleficent spirit of death,” 
and only the twenty men from the 
Richelieu refused to join in the 
slaughter, a refusal for which. their 
allies first, then history, branded 
them as the cowards they very cer- 
tainly were not. But the Indian al- 
lies of the French werét-no worse 
than those of the English, and the 
scalps of Braddock’s ‘men were still 
bleeding when .word came that the 
English ‘were moving up the Riche- 
lieu, with Sir William Johnson at 
the head of 1,100 Indians. ‘It is this 
attack which provides the book with 
a fierce and thrilling climax. 

For Mr. Curwood. has’ striven hon- 
estly to hold a fair balance between 


English 
prisoners from being burned at the 


stake, the English, as well as the 
French, accepted tributes of scalps 
from their Indian allies, scalps which 
were often those of women and chil- 


4 however, 


| forced,. labored 





dren; both sides helped to feed the 
fires of “rivalry and hatred,” both 
sides worked to increase’the passions 
of the savages until they were but so 
many -blood-thirsty furies. ‘The In- 
dians, the “Black Hunter” declared, 
were what the white men had made 
them. ‘At a great price were won 
Canada and that portion of the 
United States, once held by France, 
although, as Mr. Curwood often in- 
sists, it was the utter rottenness, the 
shameless treachery of the most 
highly placed officials which cost 
France her kingdom in the New 
World. - By its sweep and movement, 
its color and careful detail, its re- 
vivification of the life of a period 
which is, as one realizes with a cer- 
tain surprise, so distant does it seem, 
actually less than two centuries ago, 
Mr. Curwood’s first historical novel 
justifies his departure from his for- 
mer fictional territory... Despite its 
too frequent adherence to motion-pic- 
ture standards, “The Black Hunter” 


-is a novel worth the — and 


the reading. 





IRVIN COBB’S TALES - 
PROSE AND CONS. By Irom 8. 
Cobb. 360 . New York: The 

George H. Doran Company. $2. 


RVIN COBB has been for some 

time a national institution. And 

like all such’ popular recognized 
commodities. that appeal from coast 
to coast, there is a ergence of 
views concerning his value.- There 
are. at least two points of view for 
surveying Mr. Cobb—though doubt- 
less he would agree to more. To 
Robert H. Davis, for instance, Cobb 
is the foremost humorist writing to- 
day. This opinion always gives H. 
L. Mencken a horse laugh. Humor, 
besides being such a 
serious thing, is also many things to 
many people. If he can make you 
laugh, the charge — ** his humor * 
and creaky cannot 
seem other than carping. A good 
many, though, regret that Mr. Cobb 
became-a funny man. They believe 
that a good short-story writer—one 
= might have met with success 

in ‘something quite out of reach of 
popular fiction—has been obscured 
and lost. 

In the present volume Mr. Cobb 
presents a collection comprised of 
six short stories and four. broadly 
humorous articles. It. gives the 
reader the range of Mr. Cobb’s writ- 
ing. His six short stories have a 
variety of theme. In situations and 
characters they run the gamut from 
negro stories of vaudeville and prize- 
fighters, throygh the affairs of cow- 
boys, theatrical managers, society 
folks and a society ——— to the in- 
evitable. story of Judge Priest. As 
every one knows, Cobb is a natural 
story-teller. His craft is far re- 
moved from the virtuosity of skilied 
technique, being of rather obvious 
construction, in fact artless,. yet 
spinning a yarn in such a way that 
two of theese stories are capital tales. 
His ability to create characters—or 
perhaps amusing types—has brought 
him success. Then, too, one should 
remember Cobb's attitude toward 


life—his heart has always been in 





an Historical N ovel | 


the right place—a little matter -of 
great importance that has won af- 
fectionate regard for his work. 

To all casual appearances the short 
stories of Cobb are objective. Yet 
there isn’t one story in these six 
that is not in its essence. colored 
with feeling and sympathy that is 
that of the geniai and understanding 
‘writer. The smaliness of little souls 
greedy with avarice, forgetful of.the 
help of others, has slight chance of 
getting by with him. Not that he is 
didactic; the foibles of hia stories 
are ironical and human, perfectly in 
character, but well marked for all 
easily to observe where he stands on 
such behavior. The dumb, blunder- 
ing hick of ‘‘Who Laughs Last,’’ the 
butt of the story, in the end gets 
his man, who had been the life of 
the party. Knock Out Broadus, a 
negro fighter, brought into promi- 
nence and success by his clever man- 
ager, whom he quickly forgets upon 
achieving popularity in the fistian 
circles of Harlem, subsequently 
meets disgrace in the ring because 
of his failure to. appreciate the 
value of the man who formerly had 
guided him. This is by no means an 
—S— of poetic justice—though 

Cobb rejoices in the turn of events— 
but the retort of a spurned fellow 
motivated by indignation 

“Fhe Silent Partner’’ ts an inti- 
mate realization of that make- 
believe world, the miniature fasci- 
nating world of the theatre. It re- 
veals the life of Mr. Frustor and 
Mr. Finn, producers, from the mo- 
ment they agree on their productions 
for the coming season, through the 
ordeal of casting, to the opening 
night. Mr. Cobb knows his Broad- 
way as-well as the great open spaces 
of his ‘‘Plaster of Paris.’’. The 
curious psychology that helps to_pro- 
duce hits and flops, with tempera- 
ments, ironies and histrionics, deck 
out this laughable story with first- 
hand accounts of insight and recog- 
nition. ‘The real theatre sat for this 
story, as distinguished from the ro- 
mantic version. 

Judge William Pitman (Priest,. as 
many know, had retired from the 
bench and taken to travel. Now once 
more he is back home and has re- 
sumed the practice of Jaw. It seems 
that the Judgé really hadn’t been 
ready to retire, but with thé passage 
of the Eighteenth t he 
found it impossible to sit on the 
bench and sentence folks for drink- 
ing—when -he himself had a cellar 
well stocked to supply his daily 
tonic. The Judge, Sergeant Bagby 
and old Doc Lake—of an elder tra- 
dition—find themselves out of joint 
withthe two-faced enforcement of- 
ficers and their ballyhoo men who 
are drawing pay for executing a law 
that is to make angels of the public 
at large. — the Judge is 
anything but inspired by this new 
South that has been so recently 
heralded. It is hard to say whether 
he is more disturbedl over the dis- 
appearance. of old Bourbon or the 
doctrine of State rights. The Judge, 
brought up in a tradition of intel- 
lectual toleramce that regarded all 
sumptuary legislation as void, -is 


driven to remark that *‘New Eng- t- 





land—yes, suh—and points adjacent _ 
is the last remainin’ stronghold of 
the ancient and honorable Southern 
doctrine of State rights." From 
which remark it will be observed 
that the Judge is sorely distressed 
these days. But an old-time fishing 
party that the Judge and his cronies 
enjoy as of yore brings an unex- 
pected adventure into these new- 
fangled ways that introduces a de- 
lightful and rare novelty into their 
lives. 

In his humorous articles we have 
Mr. Cobb editorializing more . di- 
Tectly. Here Cobb essays on such 
themes as long pants, the canning of 


a dog and its effect upora funeral. 


procession, the adventures of Cobb, 
the funny man, in the course of a 
lecture tour and Shakespeare’s 
Seven Ages. Mr. Cobb, without in 
any way wishing to destroy the 
hard’s fame, takes occasion in his 
genial way to point out some errors 
in +his concept of man’s passage 
through this vale of tears. Much of 
it is in his broad manner, yet we 
found ourself grinning here and 
there, and also piqued to interest by 
some observations that were other 
than commonplace: There is point 
te the observation that ‘‘what all 
the world loves is a chance to+thugh 
ata lover.” We are inclined to be- 
Veve that Mr. Cobb can still write 
those stories—stories out of the mag- 
azine mannerthat some have 
thought him capable of. 


IN THE LATIN QUARTER 


TARR. .By Wyndham Lewis. Xl 
pr.. New York: Aifred A. Knopf. 





8 novel of an English flaneur , 


in a Latin Quarter densely 
populated by Germans was 
written before thie war and was pub- 
lished in 1918, apparently on the 


strength of the intense dislike Mr.~ 


Lewis entertained fer the Germans, 
It is now reprinted and emerges in 


@ truer perspective as a’novel by a: 


painter. / 
Like most such books—Du Mau- 

rier’s and Thackeray’s excepted— 
‘Tarr’ is somewhat chaotic, with 


quisite shaping of the action, the 
masterly er oe _the — 
fectedly Y, 





is an unstinted 


thing to do, goes to see her and de* 
cides not to do it. Then Otto Kreis- 


(Continued on Page. 13) 
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. Heretics and Modernists 
In Church History 


Dr. Jones on Our Debt to Heretics—The Fourth Volume 


Of the “Outline of Christianity” 


AN OUTLINE or CHRISTIANITY. 
Vol. IV. The Story of Our Civili. 
zations. Illustrated. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

THE CHURCH’S DEBT TO HERE- 
TICS. By Rufus M. Jones, D. D 
New York: The George A. Doran 
Company. 

By P. W. WILSON 


T is as a sequence that we are 

able to discuss these careful and 

learned ks. Keen in analysis, 

yet gentle in temper, Dr. Rufus 

Jones touches on some heresies 
if the earlier Church. And as editor 
of the fourth volume now added to 
“The Outline of Christianity,” Bishop 
McConnell ‘presents a monumental 
sympostum of the Modernism 
through which, at the moment, some 
churches are passing. The smaller 
volume may be read, therefore, as a 
preface to the larger. 

To attempt an analysis of the 
latest length of “Outline” would be 
presumption, Perhaps, like Homer, 
to whom even names were poetry, 
we may indicate briefly a roll of 
honor. We have Professor Pupin co- 
ordinating the physical and spiritual 
worlds. Dr. Rice discusses evolution. 
Dr. Coe is the appointed psychol- 
ogist, Professor Rall deals with phi- 
losophy, Dr. E. C. Moore with skep- 
ticism, Professor Niles. Carpenter 
with the social program, Dr. Odum 
with political ideals and Professor 
Adams Brown with education. Dr. 
Erskine handles allegory, Dean Lut- 
kin music, and Professors Reisner 
and Moulton’ archaeology. Dr. 
Knudson covers criticism, while Dr. 
Goodspeed explains manuscripts, It 
is a powerful curriculum, the aim 
of which is to “provide us with a 
tolerable explanation of the riddle of 
existence.” Any one mastering these 
pages will have been exercised by a 
mental gymnastic of wholesome 
severity. 

“The ink of the scholar,” says Mo- 
hammed, “is more sacred than the 
blood of the martyr.” This is the 
ink in which the latest seed of the 
Church is sown. . To the sufferings 
of Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley, 
who were burned for heresy, Dr. 
Jones does not apparently allude. It 
is with Erasmus, who “had but small 
stock of passion for martyr fire,” 
that he is concerned. On those mis- 
understandings of the Monophysites 
which in the fifth century disturbed 
the orthodoxy of Eutyches and in 
the nineteenth century upset a fu- 
ture Cardinai called Newman, there 
is shed not heat but light. 

In the forefront of the new evan- 
gel there stands Dean Inge, attrac- 
tive as ever in his halo of gloom. 
He helps to-solve the riddle of life 


as follows: * 





The phil Sp , Hux- 
ley and others i i aon time’ was'a 
queer blend of subjectivism and 


mechanicism. The two would never 
combine. Either the agnostic sub- 
jectivism dropped out, leaving dog- 
matic materialism with a floating 
haze of inert “epiphenomenal” 
mind products hovering over it, or 
the unknowable insensibly took to 
itself attributes and became the 
supreme subject of mystical con- 
templation. This may be said to 
have happened both to Herbert 


Spencer's -““unknowable” and_ to 
Hartmann’s “unconscious.” They 
both point, strangely, toward 


Neo-Piatonic mysticism. 


If Christianity be a cult of subtle 
words, intended for those few but 
eminent scholars whose subject hap- 
pens to be what Cambridge calls the 
Moral Science Tripos, here doubtless 
is a text for many a sermon. But, 
on the other hand, a Christianity 
so stated offers a closed door to 
mankind as a_ whole. Whether 
Dean Inge be right or wrong in 
whatever may prove to have been 
his meaning, we fear that the 
epiphenomenal minds whose mysti- 
eal contemplation sanctifies the sub- 
ways of life will continue to be “‘in- 
ert” to subjectivism and mechani- 
cism, and the — idiosyncrasies 
of Spencer Hartmann. a 
Christianity —— in these terms, 
be it true or false, is stamped as 
the special perquisite of the few. 

According to Dr. Jones, ‘‘we all 
deviate from Christ.’ And it is pos- 
sible that we have here an illustra- 
tion. In the midst of a church it 


4s possible to get the scholar. As 
a matter of record, Jesus preferred 
the child. And what he taught was 
not agnostic subjectivism or even 
mechanicism, but the simplicities of 
love and joy and peace. It.was the 
common, not the uncommon, people 
who therefore heard him gladly. 
And against the rule of the scribes, 
the unlettered Galileans, who became 
his Aposties, were in revolt. While 
there is a place, then, and an im- 
portant place, in the Church for 
Erasmus, who first determined the 
Greek text of the New: Testament in 
ink only, we do not quite under- 
stand why Pr. Rufus Jones should 
have overlooked the heroic figure of 
Tyndale, whose heresy consisted of 
translating that text into the vuigar 
tongue which all men spoke. In 
Tyndale the ink of the scholar and 
the blood of the martyr were 
mingied. 

About the mind of Dean Inge 
there is an honesty that inflicts a 
pain on the Dean himself. - He sees 
so clearly that he suffers. And he 
knows that the intellectual statement 
of the faith, however ‘valuable, har 
left. a vacuum which nature’abhors. 
He writes: 


Feeling, will, imagination—every 
obscure and primitive instinct— 
has invaded the temple of reason. 

Discredited superstitions—theoso- 

phy, necromancy, spiritualism— 

have lifted up their heads again. 

A neo-Catholicism which prides 

itself in believing in all kinds of 
miracles, ancient and modern, has 
sprung up and flouts the idea of 

uniform natural laws. It seems 
sometimes as if we were reverting 
to a pre-scientific age. 

While Dean Inge expounds Hegel 
and Kant from the pulpit of St. 
Paul's, his brother clergy are filling 
their churches for'‘services often in- 
distinguishable, in ceremonial at any 
rate, from the Eucharist recently 
celebrated for the million in Chi- 


cago. 

It is.a situation for which history 
prepares our minds. One hundred 
years ago the Unitarians swept New 
England. But‘ there was a violent 
reversion to mysticism, first among 
the Mormons and later in Christian 
Science. And Dr. Jones suggests a 
precedent which perhaps will appeal 
yet more directly to a divine like 
Dean Inge. He tells us of Arius 
with his “scientific temper of mind,” 
who “arrived at his position by dia- 
lectic.” and “disliked fringes and 
shadows,” and “had no interest in 
mystic depths, nor in vague sugges- 
tions of, realms beyond the margins 
of surefooted thought.” In a society 
which was “heathen to the core, 
crude, sardid and confused,” 
teok- what was for those days a mod- 
ernist view of the Incarnation. The 
Emperor was on his side. And so 
‘was wealth; so was fashion. 

Yet Arius, with his charming per- 
sonality and dignified demeanor, had 
to reckon with a little red-haired, 
busy and impossible enthusiast called 
Athanasius, who made himself every- 
where an intolerable nuisance. Why 





did Athanasius—to use a current 


~~ 


Charles Il His 
Designs 
for St. Paul's 
Ca nedral, 


term—“win"? It was, so Dr. Jones 
tells us, because he “cared less for 
logic” and “built much more nat- 
urally on experience.” Athanasius 
“felt the unparalleled significance of 
the Incarnation, which throbbed and 

beat in his own soul.” The man 
“lived his way into the meaning of 
Christ's revelation” and “entered re- 
gions also to which logic had no 
key.” It was Athanasius contra 
mundum. Yet the result was the 
Nieene Creed. 

Science and scholarship may have 
been yesterday in “opposition”—as 
politicians express it—to orthodoxy. 
But for a generation such sci- 
ence and such scholarship have been, 
as it were, in office. And like every 
government, they are subject in their 
turn to criticism. Even in Berlin a 
professor of philosophy like Paul- 
sen assures us that “science by rea- 
son of its poor practical results 
must” be looked upon as a thing of 
the past” and that “the future lies 
open to faith.” Nor does Dean Inge 
disagree. .”. he 
cries, “have they any validity except 
in helping us to live?” It is an ex- 
clamation of despair which suggests 
that, after all, William Jennings 
Bryan neither tived nor died in vai 
It may be true that “we seem 
have moved centuries” since “the 
encounter between Wilberforce and 
Huxley about men and monkeys or 
Gladstone’s defense of the Gadarene 
miracle against Huxley.” But the 
movement has not been toward Hux- 





/ 


ley. “The doctrine of natural. selec- 
tion,” writes Dean Inge, “belonged 
‘to the age of unchecked industrial 
competition when the Devil or the 
workhouse was waiting to take the 
hindmost.” And “Spencer’s psychol- 
ogy of biological adaptation prepared 
the way for reaction.” We doe not 
wish to amplify unduly this swan 
song of yesterday’s evolution, as re- 
sisted, and apparently resisted with 
adequate reason, by an unconvinced 
fait, But there is here a manifest 
dilemma. Either Dean Inge is talk- 
ing rubbish about evolution or an 
apology is due to Tennessee. A phi- 
losophy now admitted to be thus 
speculative is no suitable vehicle of 
education for children in their early 
"teens. By what concefvabie intelli- 
gence test is the boy or girl in high 
school to “observe that all the anti- 
Darwinian theories are teleological,” 
that “De Vries’s theory of mutations 
gives an alternative explanation of 
the origin of new species” and that 
“there is, they say, a tendency to 
Progress innate in the organism 
itself’? And how many teachers are 
qualified to present the ever-chang- 
ing phases of the biological debate? 
i4u is no wonder that the suspicions 
of the mountaineers were aroused. 
Scholarship also has now to face 
the music. Dr. Cadbury of Harvard 
tells us that “the critical study of the 
Scriptures is a romantic tale of ad- 
venture, comparable to the voyages 
of explorers.” For the explorers 
themselves, the voyage doubtless has 





A Study 


HEALTH CONTROL IN MERCAN- 
TILE LIFE: A Problem of Con- 
serving Human Energy. By 
Arthur Brewster Emmons, 2d. 

“pp. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $3. 


HILE the intense specializa- 
tion of this book makes it of 
interest and value chiefly to 

those engaged in the endeavor. to 
conserve health in mercantile Hfe, 
such as office managers, personnel 
workers, nurses and doctors, for 
whom its practical importance is 
very great, it has also a certain in- 
tellectual interest for other readers 
as an instance of the rapid growth 
of the principles of preventive med- 
icine and of the broader horizons 
and the more enlightened viewpoints 
of the modern mercantile world. The 
‘author, Dr. Emmons, is director of 
Harvard Mercantile Health Work 











of Mercantile 


and instructor in the practice of 
industrial hygiene, Harvard School 
of Public Heal‘h. To that school 
eame six years ago a group of mer- 
chants asking for advice in develop- 
ing health work in stores, and the 
matter presently developed into an 
agreement that the school’s Division 
of Industrial Hygiene should super- 


vise a five-year study of the better-- 


ment and control of health in mer- 
cantile establishments. Twenty-five 
large stores in Boston, New York, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Newark 
and Cleveland cooperated in and fi- 
nanced the undertaking. A sanitary 
survey was first made of each of 
the cooperating stores and then. its 
reports were studied, recommenda- 
fions made, experiments tried, re- 
sults recorded. Numerous industrial 
physicians, other doctors, dentists, 


Hygiene 


nurses, physical educators and 
others joined in the investigation, 
and Dr. Emmons has drawn the ma- 
terial for his book from the reports, 
records and experiences of these au- 
thorities. In his introduction he dis- 
cusses and explains the value of 
mercantile hygiene to the —— 
the owners and the managers 
stores and to the community, and 
shows also the inducements it offers 
to young doctors—a feature which 
may interest prospective physicians. 
The body of the book describes and 
discusses in detail the many phases 
of mercantile hygiene which were 
studied during the five-year investi- 
gation of the subject, explains the 
solutions that were found to many 
problems and evaluates the service 
given, The results showed remarka- 
ble reductions in illness, lost _time 
and expense. 











been as fascinating as Dr. Cadbury 
suggests. But for those of us on 
whom is laid the duty of living at 
home there arises the question what 
of practical value the explorers have 
brought back. Although “the alle- 
gorical use of Scripture had been 
long established in ‘the Church,” so 
we learn, it “usually served to ob- 
scure the real meaning and interest 
of the apostolic writings.” Apoc- 
alypses and parables, therefore, are 
to be no longer permitted. And Bun- 
yan, St. John the Divine and Christ 
himself must’teach otherwise. Medi- 
eval artists, moreover, and poets like 
Dante, Bernard of Clairvaux and 
Samuel ae must find other 
themes. 

In attacking allegory, scholarship 
may be successful, but on one con- 
dition—that it offers a. substitute 
equally helpful to the people. The 
actual substitute offered at the mo- 
ment seems to be set out with lucid- 
ity and candor by Professor Cadbury 
when he deals with “questions of 
authorship in the New Testament.” 
“The Epistle to the Hebrews,” he 
writes, “is now generally agreed not 
to be his [St. Paul's] work,” but 
“it is more difficult to deny the 
authorship of the thirteen other let- 
ters.” 
trying to “deny” the authorship of 
the Pauline Episties, but with an 
only imperfect success, suggests a 
cartoon for Max Beerbohm Not 
that we would fasten unfairly on a 
phrase which,, however revealing of 
a mental attitude, was doubtless 
inadvertent. Professor Cadbury 
leaves us in no doubt as to what is 
involved in questions of authorship, 
as new canvassed. The discussion 
may have been useful once. Bui to- 
day it is worn threadbare. One day 
St. John“as the author of the fourth 
Gospel “lost ground,” while “the tra- 
ditional authorship of Luke and Acts 
has gained some notable support- 
ers”—language that might be applied 
to a primary in Pennsylvania! A 
thousand years hence there will be 
precisely the same votes taken on the 
of} question whether the same Kipling 
wrote the Recessional, Stalky & Co. 
and the Barrack Room Ballads, in 
which products of genius there is 
also, as Dr. Cadbury puts it, a “di- 
vergent style.” While, then, we do 
not in the least challenge Dr. Cad- 
bury’s plea that scholarship ha 
added much to our knowledge of the 
Scriptural text, we think the time 
has come when in certain directic 
that limit to the discussion has b 
reached which in mere Parliamen 
would be marked by what technicall 
is calied the closure. 


The picture of learned men. 
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_ Fifty Years After 


Custer’s Fight _ 


Mystery and Controversy. Stull Surround the 
Story of “Long Hair’s” Last Stand 


THE STORY OF THE LITTLE BIG 
HORN. By Lieut. Col W. 4. 
Graham. 174 pp. New York: 
The Century Company. $2.50. 

FTER fifty years, as recent 
comments on the anniversary 
of the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn have shown, Custer’s 

last fight is still surrounded with mys- 


tastrophe the result of Custer’s: own 
hot-headedness and thirst for glory? 
Lieut. Col.- Graham, who has 
weighed and presented all the avail- 


able evidence in a commendably judi- | Suidons 


cial manner, does not answer these 
questions in so many words. His un- 
deniable facts do, however, make a 
fairly simple story, and that story 
is essentially the record of an un- 
necessary sacrifice of brave men’s 
lives. Custer and his men died be- 
cause traders had been allowed to 
furnish the Indians with modern 
weapons and ammunition, because 
the scouts had erred grossly in their 
estimates of the number of hostiles 
in the field, and finally because 
Custer threw himself into the fight 
blindly, without proper precautions, 
without waiting for reinforcements, 
and without providing for concerted 


action between the three detach- | been 


ments of his own command. 
The United States Army has never 


mand the Third Division: of 

alry Corps of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, If he had died in some wild 
charge against the remnants of Lee's 


would stili have been a romantic 
legend. But he lived until romance 
went a little out of style and the 


weary, somewhat : 
ant Colonel in 1 And then the 
great opportunity came. 
of the nation -were again upon the 


ferior, that is, in fighting power. 
General Terry, who directed the 
\movements of the Eastern column, 
of .which Custer and his Seventh 
Cavalry were the spearhead, had 
planned to catch the Indians be- 
tween the Seventh, with its 600 
troopers, and Gibbon, with 400 in- 
these 


got away—so Lieyt. Col. Graham 
thinks. But Custer did not wait for 
Gibbon to come up. He sent Reno 





to open the attack with only 112 
men, and he himself charged with 


army on the Appomattox pike’ he} 








Where Custer Fell. 
From “The Vanishing Race,” by Joseph Kossuth Digon. (National American Indian Memorial Association Press.) 


crossed the divide between the Rose- 
bud and the Little Big Horn. Im- 
mediately he made plans to find and 


Ty. 
i 
i 
: 


Next morning Custer’s scouts re- 
ported that they could see the Indian 
camp. Custer, gazing through his 
field glasses, was skeptical, tut 
nevertheless ordered an advance. As 
he drew nearer the supposed camp 
he divided his force into feur parts— 
one part, under Benteen, to scout on 





Communism 
ondass in, on_taowaactn 


Glenn Frank. 288 pp. New York: 
International Publishers. $2. 


OST of the books that have 
been written about Russia 
in the past few years have 
dealt with ‘the leaders and 
their policies. “Broken 

Earth” tells us about the raw ma- 
terial out of which these lead- 
ers are trying to build a new Rus- 
sia—in other words, about the 

hik, the p t: Mr. Hindus 
is a Rugsian by birth and an Amer- 
ican by adoption. He went back to 
Russia, as he tells us in his fore- 





‘word, to hear the people talk, to find 


out what the revolution had done to 
them and what they thought of the 
new state of affairs. He traveled in 
many parts of the country and visited 
many villages, talking with all sorts 
‘of people, men and women, old and 
young, Communists and non-Com- 
munists. He not only talked with 
the people; he lived with them, 
joined in their work and play, their 
festivals and their discussions. And 
when he came to write down what 
he had seen and heard he wisely 
chose to picture for us just one 
little village, the village where he 
was born and where he lived as a 
boy. What, his. picture lost in 
breadth by this method it more than 
gained in definition. Instead of a 
panoramic view of Russia. as a whole 
we have a sharply detailed picture 
of one small community, a com- 
munity which the author telis us is 
typical of thousands of others. 
There is another advantage in this 
method. The people of -whom Mr. 
Hindus writes are old friends and 
neighbors. Having known them as 
they were before the war and the 
revolution, he is able to judge for 
himself how they have been changed 
by these world-shattering events. 
Moreover, thése people talk to him 
more freely and more frankly than 
they would to a stranger. His talks 
with them are not interviews; they 
are conversations. Eager as he is 
to learn about the present state of 
Russia, the muzhiks are no less 
eager to learn about America, that 


Makes Little Headway in Peasant Russia 


land of which they have heard so 
much and about which they know so 
little. 

One thing that struck Mr. Hindus 
most forcibly on his travels through 
the country was the absence of trees. 
Where once great forests and beauti- 
ful groves had stood nothing but 
stumps remained. The explanation, 
he learned, was simple enough. 
When the Czarist régime had been 
overthrown and the great~ estates 
had been confiscated, the peasants, 
pending the expected division of 
these estates among them, had 
hastened to cut down the trees, each 
fearing that if he did not join in the 
general destruction some one else 
would get his share. As a conse- 
quence of this the streams are dry- 
ing up. and the productiveness of 
the country is in danger of being 
seriously impaired. The Soviet Gov- 


— 











ernment is aware of this danger and' by 





the task is a difficult one. 

The chief interest_of the book lies 
in the author’s account of the peas- 
ant’s attitude toward the Soviet 
Government. .Communism has made 
comparatively little headway among 
the muzhiks. Some of them, par- 
ticularly of the younger generation, 
are ardent Communists, but many 
of the others are in violent, or at 
least vociferous, opposition. What 
surprised Mr. Hindus more than 
anything else he saw or heard was 
the fact that the peasants did not 
hesitate te express openly their criti- 


the party in power, completely cowed 
the tyranny of the Soviets, but he 


‘ From the Jacket Design by William Gropper for “Broken Earth.” 





found nothing of the sort. The 


previous time, and he is making. the 
fullest possible use of that liberty. 
He complains loudly that the. Soviet 
Government is more tyrannical than 
that of the Czar, that he is over- 
burdened with taxes, and that he is 
fined or imprisoned for ‘‘every little 
thing.” Among the “‘little things’’ 
mentioned to Mr. Hindus was the 
fact that it is no longer permitted 
to give presents to an official. In 
the days of the Czar no peasant 
ventured to ask anything of an of- 
ficial -without bringing a gift of some 
kind. To do so now brings heavy 
punishment upon the bearer of the 
gift and still heavier punishment 
upon the official who accepts such 
a gift. 

The reason, according to Mr. Hin- 
dus, that the Soviets are so lenient 
with the muzhik in the matter of 
free speech is that they are trying 
to conciliate him. They know, even 
if he does not, that he is the most 
difficult problem with which they 
have to deal. The muzhik is by 
nature an individualist and opposed 
to the basic principles of Com- 
munism. He wants to have his own 
it of land, however tiny it may be, 
to cultivate for himself. To win him 
over to the idea of communism, if 
indeed it can be done at all, it is 
necessary to grant him many con- 


cajoled embracing the Soviet 
form of government then that form 
will! have to be made over 





the left, another, under Reno, to ac- 
company a third part, under Custer 
himself, and a fourth to guard and 
bring up ths supplies. Custer and 
Reno marched in parallel columns 
until shortly after 2 o’clock, when 
a small hostile band was sighted, and 
Reno was directed to follow them and 
charge into the village. His last 
orders indicated that Custer would 


‘}support the charge with the troops 


under his own command. 


and retold. Reno’s handful of men 
found themselves outnumbered, out- 
flanked and in danger of total de- 
struction. The survivors recrossed 


-|the river, dug themselves in and were 


later rejoined by Benteen. So igno- 
rant were they of what had happered 
that some openly accused Custer of 
having abandoned them. What Cus- 
ter- actually had in mind to do will 
always be uncertain. All that is 
known is that he did not support 
Reno, as he hag indicated he would 


dian camp from a point further up- 
stream. Perhaps he expected 

catch the Sioux between two fires, 
scatter.them, and drive them back 
to their reservations. Instead he en- 
abled them to defeat his forces in 
detail. He had been outwitted. 


The simple truth [says Lieut- 
Col. Graham] is that in this, the 
greatest battle ever waged between 
the red men and the white, be- 
tween a receding and an advanc 
ing race, the red men had the vic- 
tory because they exhibited that 
day a greater proficiency in the 
art of war than did the chosen rep- 
resentatives of the white race. 


Certainly one would have to go 
back: to Braddock’s defeat to find 
the like of the Little Big Horn. Even 
there the paraiiel is not close, for 


between two European nations, not 
of the red man against the Cauca- 
sian. The Little Big Horn was the 
last desperate stand of the Indian 
against white aggression, Never be- 
fore had he assembled so formidable 
a force, nor would he ever do so 
again. The personal tragedy of that 
sombre day was Custer’s and Reno's, 
but the racial tragedy—more mourn- 
ful, perhaps, and more memorable— 
was the Indian's. Custer’s hundreds 
fell, but from the bloodstained sod 
sprang up tens of thousands of min- 
ers, cattlemen, farmers, spawn of 
the white civilization. a 
The dead were not in their graves 
before debate as to the blame began. 
Reno asked and got a court-martiai. 
which dismissed him with an equiv-. 
ocal_ verdict. Custer, having paid 
for his mistakes, such as they were, 
hanswered to no earthly court for the 
lives of the troopers he had led to 
destruction. As‘one puts down Lieut. 


-|}Col. Graham's book the details 


dwindle in importance; what. re- 
mains of the picture is a yellow- 
Haired paladin riding into the sun- 
set, and the remnants of a van- 
quished race taking a~fierce and 
sombre joy in their last great fight. 
How alien from all that they destred 





or knew is the America of 1926! 
\ : 


⸗ 


The rest of the story has been told : 


dp, but instead approached the In- . 


Braddock’s fight was part of a war . 
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N his -department, ‘“‘The Cen-/} 
turion,’’ in the August. Century 
Magazine, John Erskine dis- 
cusses the human body as @ 
medium of expression. He 
points out that ‘“‘for centuries we 


_ have pretended that the face alone is 
expressive,"’ and he is of the opinion Spinsters,” by ~ 


that not even the present trend 
toward fewer and scantier garments 
can change our attitude in this re 
spect until we learn to ‘‘think of the 
body as an instrument fér gesture, 
attitude and posture—as the medium 
of an art."’ He continues: 

If we. were to become interested 
in dress as an aid to the expres- 
siveness of the body, and in. the 
body as our most natural vehicle 
for uttering moods and character, 
we should be ready to understand 
the importance of clothes, and the 
principle which ought -to govern 
the choice of styles. Clothes are 
important less for warmth and 
jess for modesty than because the 


Greeks, such as their actors put 
on, was needed to develop to the 
utmost the range of mood and 
This much can be said 
ress, uncomfortable 
though it is: It preserves the lines 
of. the figure better, on the whole, 
than do the changing: fashions of 
woman's gowns: non 
could still come home from the 
war quite effectively in khaki, but 
it would be difficult for Clytem- 
nestra to make much impression 
in a Red Cross uniform. 

In the same issue of the Century 
Hugh A. Studdert Kennedy writes on 
“The Tonic of Disaster,’’ pointing 
out that all of us, even the suffer- 
ers, unless they are utterly crushed 
by it, are thrilled and exhilarated by 
disaster. 
he is probably right in so thinking, 
that this is because disaster brings 
relief from boredom, ‘the disease 
which no physician can cure. Other 
articles in this issue are: “The New 
Tammany,’’ by Gustavus Meyers; 
“The Future of Israeil,"’ by James 
Waterman Wise; ‘‘The Old Cattle- 
man Comes Back,’* by Charles 
Moreau Harger; ‘‘Swallowed by the 
Jungle,’"” by Harry A. Franck; 
“Why I Am a Socialist,’ by Fran- 
eés, Countess of Warwick; ‘First 
Aid to the Physician,” the story of 
the American Medical Association, 
by Morris Fishbein; ‘“Those Wonder- 
ful Days at ‘Beaune,’” by George 8. 
Hellman; ‘“The Exceptional Child,"’ 
by Fred C. Kelly; ‘““The Roving 
Critic,” by Carl Van Doren, and 
*"Investment and Banking;” by Johr 
K. Barnes. There are short stories 
by Sophie Kerr, Kari W. Detzer, 
Dorothy E. Norman-Smith and Isa 
Glenn; and poems by Lord Stites, 
Floyd McKnight and L. A. 
Strong. 


hn 





The August number of Asia con- 
tains “With the Kingliest King in 
an account of a meeting 
with Ibn Saud, by Ameen Rihani; 
“The First True Polar Voyage,” the 
story of a sixteenth century Dutch 
search for the Northeast Passage, by 
Henry B. Curry; “A Paradise for 
Fat Men,” all about Japanese wrest- 
lers, by May L. Cochrane; “Fur and 
Peathers in Oriental Art,” pictorial; 
“The Great Salt Train of the Sa- 
hara,” by Angus Buchanan; “Sons 
of Kings,” pictorial; .“The Soviet 
Idea in the ‘Kino,’” by Ernestine 
Evans; “The Price of British With- 
drawal from Egypt.” by Pierre Crab- 
ités; “The Tibetan Wheel of Life,” 
by J. B. L. Noel; “Exiles,” by Ro- 
land Dorgeles, and “Washington and 
Peking.” by Henry Kittredge Nor- 
ton. There are many excellent ‘illus- 
trations of scenes in yarious parts of 
the world. 





The new McCiure's is making a 
strong did for leadership among the 
fiction magazines. It hus already 


discovéred one author who looks like 


a comer. His name is Elliott White 
Springs and he writes stories about 
the flying corps. Having been one 
of America’s first five aces during 
the war. he knows whereof he 
speaks, and his stories fairly breathe 
the reckless, dare-devil spirit of the 
men who fought in the air. His 
atories not only with flying 
and fighting, but also with liquor and 
ladies, Which, if Mr. Springs paints a 
true picture, appear to have been the 
other two major interests of the fli- 

story ap- 
peared in the June McCitire’s and his 
second, “The 18-Carat Angel.” is in 
the’ August number. Other short 


stories in this issue are “The Hand- |: 


Mr. Kennedy thinks, and |~ 


Current Magazines - 


somést Man on Broadway," by Helen 
Bishop; “8-S-S-S-T,” by Charles 
Divine; “Tessie Tingaling,” by Beth 
A. Retner; “Dear Daddy,” by Lilith 
Benda; “If There Must Be Romance,” 


Sin,” by Hazleft Kessler; “The Two 
E. Phillips Oppen- 


heim; “Mardi Gras Madness," by 


Edwin Dial Torgerson; “The Covet- 
ous Male,” by Ben Hecht; “The 
Test,” by Meigs O. Frost; “The 


Petting Party," by Morris Gilbert, 
and “The Nanina House,” by Na- 
thalie Sedgwick Colby. Besides in- 
stalments of Harvey Fergusson’s 
“Hot Saturday” and Warner Fabian's 
“Summer Bachelors,” the other fea- 
tures include “The Bobber Shop,” 
verse, by Berton Braley, with a 
drawing by Arthur William Brown; 
“The Gas Man,” one of a series-of 
humordus skits by Wallace Irwin; 
“Where the Jaxz Begins,” by James 
Kervin McGuinness; “That McClure 


3 Girl,” by John Held Jr.; “Stand By 


for Roxy,” by S. L. Rothafel; “When 
30 Repents the Marriage Made at 
23,” by Mrs. M. and Mr. H., and 
“The Little Courtin’ Car,” verse, by 
Gerald —— 


The High Hat, which describes it- 
self as “Long Island's Lively Re- 
vue,” is a new magazine published 
* 18 West 34th Street, New York 

ity. Daisy Miller is the managing 
editor, and her associate editors are 


Lo 
Kathryn White Ryan, L. 
Scott Bower, Joan Wentworth and 
Mrs. “O. Henry.” In an editorial in 
the first issue (July) Daisy Miller 
explains the name “High Hat.” 


And the Pharisee, you remem- 
ber, thanked God he was not as 
other men. 

In modern language he “high 
hatted” ~ age other fellow. 

Now, it does not take a philoso- 
pher to realize that every human 
being is at heart—just a wee bit— 
of a Pharisee 

If you are honest with yourself, 
you know down deep in your heart 
you wouldn't swap places with the 
best man on earth. You may say 
s. But you know you wouldn't. 

Now, if you admit that you are 
a bit of a Pharisee, you are just 
owning up to being human: And 


folk that are pret! well pleased 
with theenpaives, noir 

their friends, the town they live 
in, their. families, their kiddies, 
their dogs, their car, their .golf 
score. - 

Besides news and notes on Long 
Island society and sporting events, 
the July issue contains “As It Was,” 
a short story by Elizabeth irons Fol- 
som; “Meet the Skipper,” a sketch 
of Fontaine Fox, the cartoonist; 
“Where History, Poetry and Ro- 
mance Have Left Their Charm,” an 


G. | appreciation of Roslyn, Long Island, 


by Mary Singer; “The Girl Called} 





FORTHCOMING | 
BOOKS 
FICTION. 

“The Tenderfoots.” Francis 
Lynde. (Charlies Scribner's 
Sons.) - é 

“The Unquenchable Fiame.” 


Arthur J. Rees. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 
“Styrbiorn the Strong,” E. R. 


Eddison. (Albert & . Charlies 
Bont.) 
“None But the Brave.” Arthur 


Schnitzler. {Simon & Schuster.) 
“She Shall Have Music.” Alyse 
—— (Harcourt, Brace & 


— Rapture.” 


Elizabeth Irons 
Folsom. : 


(Macaulay Co.) 


NON-FICTION. 
“The Truth About Mormonism.” 


James H. Snowden. (George H. 
Doran Co.) 

“Romantic Rascals.” Charles J. 
rm (Robert R & 


Fs of Spiritualism.” 


Mrs. St. Clair Stobart, (Frank- 
Maurice, Inc.) 
“Edison: The Man and His 


“The Sea and the Dunes.” \ Harry 
Kemp. . (Brentano’s.) 
“You're On the Air.” Graham 


McNamee. (Harper & Brothers.) 











rance > “What Are They 
me : by. Tem John; 
Painting Fishermen,” by L. Scott 
Bower; 


tions. Mr. Zerbe has carefully cata- 


Zerbe also describes three pro-silver 
or anti-gold tokens issued during 
the same campaign and “Tod’s Pot 
Metal Dollar,” a 
piece produced during the first cam- 


have suggested the issuing of the 





firet tokens during the Bryan cam- 


Jogued these tokens, giving a brief}. 
and history each. Mr 


RCHER WINSTEN of Prince- 
\ ton is the winner of the first 
prize in the Intercollegiate 
Literary conducted 


The judges, William Mc¥Fee, Chris- 
topher Morley and Zona Gale, se- 
lected Mr. Winsten’s “Story in De- 
scending Discords” as the best of the 
maruscripts submitted by under- 
alegre 28 in eighty-four of the lead- 

ing colleges and universities in the 
United States.. Mr. Winsten, who 
graduated. from Princeton ast 
month,.wrote the story while he was 
a senior. As announced 
the prizes in this contest were to 
have. been $500, $300 and $200, but 
instead ofa second and third prize 
two second prizes of $300 each were 
awarded. One went to Mary Lis- 
penard Cooper of Vassar College for 
a story entitled “Moth Mullein,” and 
the other to Walter D. Edmonds Jr. 
of Harvard University for his story, 
“Up River Mists and Lilacs.” Hon- 
orable mention was given to Julia 
Godman of the University of Oregon, 
Gilmore Flues of 


Macumber of the University of Ne- 


In his introduction to Walter 8. 
Masterman’s mystery story, “The 
Wrong Letter,” which E. P. Dutton 
& Co. will publish early in Au- 
gust, Gilbert K. Chesterton 
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duct, under the direction of John 








From a Pencil Drawing by Earl Horlen. 








“OLD HOUSES, PHILADELPHIA” 


Fries te Julsj ted 0the indettattotal Susie. 


E. Smith of Washburn College, Marie j, 


_|Co., was 


Books and Authors: 


Farrar, the short session for stu- 
dents of creative writing at Bread 
Leaf, Vt., during the two weeks 
from August 16 to 28. Arthur Mc- 
Keogh, editor of McClure’s, is one 


. }of the new instructors, and the other 
Robert M. 


of Middlebury College. 





H. 5. Bates, who is Edward Ger- 
nett's latest literary discovery and 
the author of a novel, *‘The Two 
Sisters," which the Viking Press 
will publish in September, is. just 
21 years old. He was 19-when he 
wrote ‘‘The Two Sisters."’ He left 
school at the age of 17 to take up 


beat that? Of course he is right 
about the bondage, for all work is 
that, but “‘prosaic’’—oh, well, per- 


set of the works of Joseph Con- 
is — bound for Doubleday, 

by the French Binders; 
artist craftsmen who 
country several years 


—* 
this 
ind the rare volumes in J. 


colored Jeathers symbolic of the tale 
in that particular volume. Five of 
the twenty-four volumes are now 





was interviewed the other day about 
the dog who appears with her in her 
first photograph to reach America. 
The young author said: ‘‘Blaney, the 
Kerry Blue, is a great pet. He looks 
in the photo as if he had written the 
‘Diary.’ I expect it would have 
been much cleverer if he had, as he 
is awfully intelligent."’ Such modesty 
is most becoming to youth, but the — 
fact remains that the “‘ *? owas 
clever enough to fool a lot of hard- 
holled critics. 





Norma Lorimer, whose book of 
Eastern impressions, “By the Wa- 
ters of Carthage,” has just been pub- 
lished by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, is fascinated by camels 
(the quadrupeds, not the cigarettes). 
She says of them: 


These strange supercilious leav- 
ings of the prehistoric past are al- 
most as scornful of ind as 
new-born babies. A horse looks as 
foolishly modern beside a camel as 

an Englishman in a blue serge 
suit looks beside a rnoused and 
biblical Mosiem. How any living 
thing manages to look so affected 
and at the same time so much the 
grande dame as the camel I can't 
imagine. How she must have been 
detested in the Ark! 

No doubt camels are scornful of 
mankind, but they haven't anything 
on the cat. The cat's scorn is not 
80 openly expressed as that of the 
camel, but try to imagine a cat 
kneeling down at the word of com- 


jmand and permitting mere man to 


pile a lot of burdens on her back. 





Members of the Order of Bookfel- ~ 
lows are eligible to compete for two 
poetry prizes just announced. ~ The 
first is a prize of $$) of- 
fered by The Torch Press for the 
best poem published anonymously in 
The Step Ladder, and the other, 
$25, is offered by Mrs. Grace 
Dickinson Sperling for the best 
sonnet dealing with a musical 
subject. The first contest closes- 
Sept. 25, and the secofid Oct. 1. For 
further information about these con- 
tests apply. to Flora Warren Sey- 
mour, clerk of the Order of Bookfel- 
lows, 1,217 East Fifty-third- Street, - 
Chicago, M. ‘ 


The crowning achievement of ~ 
“Lord” George Sanger, whose “Sev- 
enty Years 2 Showman” will be pub- 
lished in August by E. P. Dutton & 


teach it to sit by the fire and smoke 
its pipe of clay. No, we don't be- 
Meve it either, but we are assured 
on the honor of the publishers that 
the book telig all about this stunt and 
many others almost equally mar- 
velous. : 
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to tame an oyster and , 
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Latest Works 
Of Fiction 


jJer—a savagely drawn cartoon of the 
pre-war Pruasian student, oyerripe 
for suicide—appears on the scene. 
Kreisier is attracted to Anastasya 
Kasek, another German  bourgeolg 
bohemian, but she prefers the Polish 
Soltyk to the despondent Teuton, 
who 
approached 4. love affair as the 
Deutsche student engages in a stu- 
dent’s duel—no vital part exposed, 
but where something spiritually of 
about the importance of a nose 
it be lost; at least stoically 
certain that blood would be drawn. 
Kreisler and Bertha tumble acci- 
-7adentally into a liaison, which ends 
*at the moment of its consummation. 
Kreisier then, fancying himself in- 
sulted by Soltyk, challenges the Pole 


- to a duei. (The duel is described in 


a passage that is a tour de force of 
mordant humor. It ends’ with 
Kreisler killing Soltyk by accident. 
He flees to the frontier, then gives 
himself up to -the police, and hangs 
himself while in a police cell. 

In the meantime Tarr and Anas- 
tasya ‘have joined forces, as it were, 


and the former is gradually getting |- 


rid of Bertha by a process ironically 
described as ‘‘reduced doses’’ when 
‘‘the Lunken"’ informs her former 
lover that she is with child. by 
Kreisier. ‘With a casual chivalry 
that is almost insulting, Tarr mar- 
ries her and continues his affair 
with ya. After a while Ber- 
tha is divorced and Tarr drifts on to 
Rose Fawcett, by whom he has 
three children, but whom he even- 
tually neglects to the advantage of 
Prism Dirkes. This entire dénoue- 
ment is summarized. neatly on the 
last few pages, leaving the bulk of 
the volume. to the two slashing por- 
traits of Tarr and Kreisler. 
Wyndham Lewis, one.deduces, had 
reason to hate the Germans, even 
before the war, but his hatred was 
purely esthetic, and his. tenderness 
for the plump and statuesque women 
of the race is at all times open-eyed. 
Indeed, his spleen is generously dis- 


tributed, and includes much off the | - 


human race. For.thia reason ‘“Tarr’’ 
is not likely to achieve much popu- 
larity, -for people have a _ rooted 


_ habit of preferring Dickens to Dean 


Swift. 
But this defect should not obscure 
the deep merit of Mr. Lewis's fine 
Sach random sentences 


perceptions. : 

as ‘‘We are really the whole time 
_playing a game of grabs and dashes 
at each other's fairy vestment of 
imagination;*’ and “Beautiful people 
wander dangerously about in fife, 
just like. ordinary folk,”’ set the tone 
of passion which surges on with tor- 
rential if turgid violence in such a 
creed as this: : 

**Here’s to waste!’’ he said loud- 
ly. ‘“‘Waste yourselves, pour your- 
selves out, let there be no high- 
men except such as happen! 
Economy is- sedition. Drink your 
biood if you have not wine- But 
waste; fling out into the streets; 
never count your yarn. Accept 
fools, compromise yourselves with 
‘the poor in spirit; fling the rich 
ones behind you; love like lions in 
the forests, with fleas on your 
back. Down with the Efficient 
Chimpanzee!'* ; 

Here speaks the torture of the ar- 
tist, not the mind of man. 
who find that this sort of inspired 
raving leaves a bitter taste, however, 
should consider the book on its 
merits as humor. Not always is the 
humor savage, and on occasion it 
rises. to dizzy heights of intimate 
mockery, as when he describes the 
success of a restaurant: 


Vallet, like 
ris, had 


creamery, 
shop a few feet either way. Then 
one customer after another had 
become more gluttonous. He had 
asked, in addi 


little business at first supplied 
with timid: protest. But perpetual 
scenes of sanguine vo — 
weeks of compliance with the 
most brutal and unbridied a 

tites of 












. dast Published! | 





An amazing story of a modern girt’s 
that poisons ail that is finest in life. 


~ + - Because she insisted on calling her soul her own she was 
driven from home by a father’s bigotry. 


--- Because she was beautiful she was pursued by rich roués. 
~~~ Because she had ideals she was hounded by crusaders. 


& thrilling, paizating bowk thal fairty ewaeps wou aff your feei. 


EX BE: 


Sensational new novel 
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- When You Want It 


ERE you may obtain for a 
small rental fee—a frac- 
tional part of the 





be palied. As .trade grew the 
smal! busin had burrowed back- 
ward into the house—the vic- 
torious flood of commerce had 
burst through walls. and par- 
titions,-fhmg down -deors, discov- 
ered many dingy rooms in the in- 
tertor that it instantly filled with 


( Continued on Page 16) 
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utterly delicious! 


—Roston Transcript 
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Author of 


sent two women—Rosalee, 
and vivid, to lure the flesh; 
cool and luminous, to lure 
the spirit. In this story of Black 
Mountain, Mr. Tupper has drawn 
upon his own e ring experi- 
ence and achieved an American 
nevel that for conception and 
style stands with the work of the 
best English novelists. 


$2.00 At All Bookstores 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
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ceives that the poetry Refor- 
mation required a inclined 
poet. ‘Alone poets he (Mil- 


tion.” 
first to conceive, from the outset of 


Undefiled 
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**Milton,’’ writes M. Legouis, ‘‘co 
present the universe with a sense 
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Literary Fields of Flanders 


(Continued from Page 8 ) 





attack the author for his indepen- 
dence. With the antagonism be- 
tween Flemings and Walloons -which 
exists in Belgium, the attack was 


him an officer of the Order of Leo- 
pold. Another book, “Land and Life 
in Flanders,” depicted the profound 
changes which the war D in 
the life and thought of the country- 
folk. He also published a charming 
volume of “Memories” and in “Little 
Darling” studied the early years of 


a little child who feels itself shut off | this 


which tells of a motor-boat excur- 
sion on the Yser and the Lys. The 
author's companions were three 
well-known painters, of whom Al- 
bert Saverys is the most famous and 
whose canvases reveal the same 
landscapes which Streuvels describes 
in his books. The object of the trip 


was “the discovery of —— 
which might provide subjects 
their works. 


Accordingly, the book is not only 


an opportunity to describe the ter- 


ritory covered but also offers living 


Ei portraits of three -artists in all the 
Elexuberance of their activity. Not 


the least interesting are their hu- 
morously reported talks, their jokes 
and their salties, which abound 

opinions on modern art, painting 
and literature. The volume is richly 


=| illustrated with fine photographs and 


numerous representations of the pic- 
tures of the three artists, so that 
the reader has the chance to com- 
pare them and their theories -with 
their ‘temperament and artistic tal- 
ents. 


from} pictures have found their way 


in| with the atmosphere of the soit, 


Another Fiemish author, Cyriel 
Buysse, has just given another in- 
stance of the close relations between 
painters and authors. A few months 
ago Emile Claus, the most famous 
of our luminist painters, whose rep- 
utation was universal and whose 


throughout world, died in 
Buysse’s studio on the banks of the 
Lys, the river which has so often in- 


had announced her visit 
and had sent him a supe et of 
flowers. In order to thank ‘her for 
courtesy, he wanted to 
offer her a pastel of the same flow- 
ers. He had just finished the pic- 
ture, had signed and dated it, when 
he had a stroke. A few hours later 
he was dead. 

The painter had spent the evening 
before with Buysse, one of our bet- 
ter writers, who lived a few miles 
away and who had been an intimate 
friend for more than thirty years. 
The author has just dedicated to the 
late artist a beautiful book, entitled 
“Emile Claus, My Brother in Fian- 
ders,” as an “In Memoriam” of his 
respect and friendship. Although it 
is abundantly illustrated with repro- 
ductions of the paintings of the mas- 
ter, the volume is neither an artistic 
appreciation nor a biography. It 
consists almost entirely of anecdotes 
and personal recollections stamped 


which makes the lost one live again 
as his innumerable friends and ad- 
mirers knew him.. So this book is 
@ fine monument to the affection 
which linked the two artists in their 
admiration for the fair land of Fian- 
ders which they glorified in their 
works, each in his own fashion. 

Paut Kenn. 





his career, a work which combined{ 








A generation ago tliere were a thousand men 


to. every opportunity .. . . todey-there ere & 
thousand opportunities to every man.” 


“You can’t meet competition by lowering 
wages... . cutting wages doesn’t decrease 
costs, It increases them.”’ 


3 “If the worker is to be able to buy what he 
makes the large corporation'is inevitable.”’ 


“Business needn't wait for. prosperity, it. 
_ Can create it.”’ 


Heary Ford says exactly what he thinks in his 

. new book, just published. It is called TODAY 

; AND TOMORROW and it holds « wealth of 

practical ideas for you from the richest man in 

the world. All bookstores have it. The price - 
is $3.50 . . . itis published by Doubledey, 

Page &Co.' 





TODAY AND 
TOMOR RO W 


By Heber Ford in collaboration with Samuel Crowther 
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‘Tie thisillagly clecy of a densling? 
beauty of the-days-of- George Hl. By 
the foremost writer of historical novels. 
E. BARRINGTON 
$2.50 at all Booksellers ~ 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
449 Fourth Ave. 215 Victoria St. 
Toronto 
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WE PRINT, PUBLISH and 
MARKET BOOKS of the better 
class. Such as Biographies, His- 
tories, Family Records, Plays. and 
Verse. Limited and De Luxe Edi- 
tions. Also Monographs, Pam- 
phiets and other Brainy Things of 
the Unusual Kind having a Pur- 
pose. In Association with a Mod- 
ern Fully Equipped Plant. 
Enquire at: 
The AVONDALE PRESS, incorporated 
Suite 1004-1009, 1841 
Columbus Circle, “New York’s New 
Centre,” Telephoning Columbus 2998- 
2999 for an appointment. 
—Estimates Promptly Furnished— 
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Complete Book 


AU Evelthe-Velathes 


TYPESETTING : PRINTING 
ELECTROTYPING : BINDING 
EDITORIAL SERVICE 
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Brief Reviews | 


‘SPEECHES OF DR. SZE 


— By Sao-Ke Alfred 
Sze. Introduction by W. W. 
Willoughby. 140 pp. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. $1,25. 
VE addresses delivered last 
Winter at various times and 

Dr. Sze, Chinese 

Minister to the’ United ‘States, have 
been brought together and published 
in this little volume because they 
afoused so much interest and there 
was so much demand for their com- 


necessary. 

such a demand is proof that the 
American public is not only deeply 
interested in. the situation and the 
prospects of China but also thai it 
wants to know China’s own view- 
point on her troubled relations with 
the rest of the world. The subjects 
of the five addresses | indicate the 
phases of the situation with which 
they deal: The Problem of China, 
The Causes of China’s Discontent. 
and How They May be Removed, In- 
ternational Aspects of the Chinese 
Situation, Extra-territoriality in 
China, China’s Unequal Treaties. In 
all of ttiem Dr. Sze-endeavors to-ex- 
plain the fundamental causes of Chi- 
na’s dissatisfaction with the present 
attitude toward her of other nations 
and-to show with frankness and sin- 
cerity in what ways their treatment 
of her should be different in order 
to attain the best good of all. Thus, 
in the last of the five addresses, 
which was delivered last February at 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, he explains the ‘psycho- 
logical: situation in.China, showing 
what reasen the Chinese people: have 
to be sensitive and resentful because 
of the unequal treatment accorded 
them by other powers in treaties and 
very seriously indicates what results 
may follow if this unsatisfactory sit⸗ 
uation is not soon corrected. 

The little book deserves, and will 
doubtless have, a wide reading, for 
it will help the American public to 
gain a better understanding of the 
Chinese feeling and attitude toward 
other mations and to form a just 
conclusion. 


HUMAN ZOOLOGY, 

THE PEDIGREE OF THE HUMAN 
RACE. By. Harris Hawthorne 
Wilder. Illustrated. 368 pp. New 
York: Henry, Holt & Co. 

HIS is no book for a Texan or a 
Kentuckian to read. And 
doubtless it will be warned away 

also from the boundaries of other 

States wherein legislative fiat has 

established the limits of knowledge. 

and statesmen from the backwoods 


have endeavored to protect their | 
young from the corrupting influence | 


of any volume in whose pages can 
he found the word evolution. But in 
other regions of the country, where 
the fantastic notion :that it is ever 
necessary or beneficial to be afraid 


makes a thorough study of each of 
them and explains the scientific 
methods of examining and compar- 
ing them. By this time he is ready 
to .race the pedigree of “homo sap- 
iens,’’ which he does by explaining 


morphological features aiid how 
these are exemplified in min. There 
is a chapter on racial characteristics 
which answers many of the questions 
that .are being asked as to what con- 
stitutes race and clears up some 
foggy areas of that problem. In the 
final chapter Professor Wilder ad- 
vances some ideas of his own for the 
classification of the human races and 
presents a phylogenetic tree in colors 
showing his conception of the main 
races of men and their interrelation- 
ships. The book will. be especially 
useful for school and college students 
of zojlogy and anthropology, as it 
will be also for the general -reader 


with some knowledge of the subject. 


-Who wants a luminous and authori- 
tative survey of man’s origin. 


WHAT TIDES ARE 
THE TIDE. By A. A. Marmer. ii- 
lustrated- 282 pp. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.50. 


R. MARNER is a member of 

the United States Coast and 

Geodetic Survey, wherein he is 
Assistant Chief of the Division of 
Tides, and therefore he writes of the 
always interesting and sometimes 
spectacular phenomenon of tides with 
authority. For the first time the 
subject is here presented with the 
reeds and the limitation of the gen- 
eral reader kept in mind. Previous 
volumes have deak with it for the 
benefit of specialists and their tech- 
nical treatment has made them im- 
possible reading for any but the 
mathematician and the tidal scien- 
tist. But Mr. Marmer’s purpose and 
method are expository and he has 
simplified his subject by elimin&ting 
all but ordinary mathematics, so 
that, since he ia also the fortunate 
possessor of a clear and interesting 
style, he has produced a book that 
the average person can read with un- 


derstanding and appreciation. For charted his 


him the tide is not a mere matter of 
rising and falling waters, but a fac- 
tor of high consequence in human 
life and in the development of civ-' 
ilization and a product of awe-inspir- 


ing forces whose study stimulates/ read 


the imagination. His own feeling 
about the tides, therefore, colors and 
vitalizes all his pages and adds much 
to their interest. : 

The story of the long road by 
which man has come to his present 
profound knowledge of tidal move- 
ments Mr. Marmer relates with ap- 
preciation of its colorful quality, 
while his study of the tide-producing 
forces and of the sea’s response to 
them is an explanatory piece of writ- 
ing that is clear and interesting. 





to use the mind was long ago out- 
grown, in schools and coll and 
libraries the work will be warmly | 
welcomed as a valuable contribu- 





and its origins. Its author is a: 
zoologist of note and Professor of | 


| 
tion to the study of the human race | 


Other chapters deal with daily and 
semi-daily types of tide, with_ river 
; tides and with tidal currents of va- 
rious kinds. In another section the 
author explains the nature of the 
{movements of ocean waters caused 
by the tide-producing forces. The 


Zoology in Smith College, and he is |imfluence of wind and weather on 


so deeply absorbed in his specialty ; 
that the idea of making the work ; 
easy reading for the populace has | 
Consequently, | 
the average: reader without some! 


not appealed to him. 


previous knowledge of the subject is | 
likely to find it sometimes a bit | 
technical and to need a dictionary | 
within easy reach. But to compen- 
sate him for that small trouble he 


shod science in it whose inaccuracy 
is masked by fine writing, but that it 
is all authoritative, a concise and 
eonscientious survey of all that sci- 
ence has discovered concerning ‘‘the 


natural history of that mammalian | 


‘order known as primates.’’ In-mat- : 
ters that are still mooted Professor 
Wilder has devised the expedient of 
referring decision to a hypothetical 
scientist on the planet Mars, who, 
since ““he may not be considered a 


out human prejudice.”’ 

Professor Wilder writes as a scien- 
tist and not as a philosopher, and 
therefore he contents himself with 
statement and correlation of the 
findings of science and does not at- 
tempt to generalize upon them or to 
deduce from them philosophic theo- 
ries. He studies first the several 
species of man’s living mammalian 
relatives, then takes up the extinct 
forms of life that were related to 
him. This brings him to the ex: 
amination of\the remains of fossil 
men that have been discovered in 





various parts of the world, and he 





tides, the harmonic prediction of} 


tides, the making of tide tables, tidal 
energy and its utilization are other 
subjects dealt with at length, while 
that dramatic phenomenon, the tide 
| in the Bay of Fundy, has a chapter 
j to itself, as does also the tide in New 
York Harbor. In the final chapters 
are considered the influence the tides 
have had on commerce and their im- 
portance in the evolution of the earth 
and moon. 

Throughout the book there is con- 
stant reference to illustrative exam- 
ples and the author has included the 
results of recent investigations. 


MENTAL ELEPHANTIASSS. 


MIND MAKES GIANTS. By Richara 
Lynch. 276 pp. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. §2. 

R. LYNCH offers here another 
book of the so-called “inspira- 
tional” type for the urging on 

to achievement and the. guidance of 

young people. It deals chiefly with 
exposition of the extent to which 
man’s mental powers can be devel- 
oped, trained and used for individual 
and social benefit and progress. The 
various chapters expound, in rather 
florid style, such themes as how hab- 
its can be conquered and kept in 
leash, how the will can be trained 
and made supreme over the individ- 
ual’s life.and destiny, how the faculty 
of attention can be develaped, how 
fear in all its forms can be elimi- 
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JUDY’S MAN 


By Helen Berger - 


The love story of a girl who 
makes her dreams come true 
$2.00 


The Penn Publishing Company 
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“A Great Musician and His Loves” 


(L’ Homme d’ Amour) 

By. Guy de Pourtalés 
attractive . very readable 

entertaining. x 

Harry Hansen in Harper’s Magazine 
+ enlightening . . . 
Saturday Review 

$2.5@ at all Booksellers 
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“A rare book.” —Herald Tribune. 


THINGS GREATER 
- THAN HE 
By Luciano Zuccoli 
“Very powerful.”—New York Times. 
“The drawing of Giorgio is wel] nigh perfect.”— 
“Indubitably beautiful.”"—New York World. 
$2.50 at all Book:sellers 
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iit Royal Road 
to Romance 

An ‘exultant spirit of youth and 

‘freedom sings through its pages. — 





Where to go, where to stop, where 
to eat, what to see, how to be com- 
fortable, how to save time, the cost 
of living and traveling all fi his 





Unvarnished sketches of the queer 

and strange events in the 
Unised States during the wild and 
woolly ’Seventies. By the author 
of Uncommon Americans. $3.50 


Confessions 
of an Actor 


A cheerful, gusty narrative—full 
of rowdiness of tone and anecdote. 
— Alexander Woollcott in N.Y. 
World. Elaborately IIlustrated, 


$2.50 


aliefvgns 
Tt reads like the wildest romance. 
Only a Dumas could conceive fic- 
tion that equaled it. No modern 
spinner of adventure stories has ever 
approached it in thrills. — 
Gertrude Atherton in International 
Book Review: HHlustrated, $5.00 
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Evoxution ror Joun Dox 
A Seat at the Circus of the Intellect 
Thobbing is a declaration of war 


[The Fruit of 


The Family Tree 


Each volume, $3.00 
Vernon Autograph Edition 
Ulustrated, boxed. The set $7.50 
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Informal and anecdotal observations 
of the great and the titled, with and 
without their halos, by the wife of 
the former Ambassador to Italy. Pro- 











fusely Wiustrated. _ . $4-00 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Publishers - - Indianapolis 





‘Latest Works of Fiction 


( Continued from Page 13) | 
serried cohorts of eaters. It had 
terrified had 


“Tarr’’ is just such strong meat 
as that described in relation to the 
Restaurant Vallet. It is palatable 
in exactly the sense that game must 
be “*high’’ before it can appeal to 
the epicure, and it is to be doubted 
that it will appeal to any one outside 
of the circle of literary epicures, and 
then chiefty as a rarity, hardly 2 
matter for steady diet. Yet it is 
unmistakably a work of“ art, even 
though the pen that created it deals 
with bohemianism in the spirit of 
Daumier rather than of Du Maurier. 


NEW ENGLAND FAMILY LIFE 
Wasson. 296 pp. : 
ton Mifflin Company. §2. 

HILE to a certain extent in 
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Brief Reviews 


( Continued from Page 15 ) 
nated, the importance of personality 
and character. 


Love and ” sets forth the 
necessity of forming and living up to 
fine and high ideals. A discussion 
of “The Superconscious Mind” fairly 
giows with the author's vision of 
“the immensity of the possibilities 


. that lie within the reach” of whoever 
yses “the mind in order to obtain 


gigantic -stature.” Mr. Lynch is so 
thrilled by his conception of all those 
possibilities that he is inclined to 
ignore the limitations of individual 
capacity, while his scientific founda- 
tions are sometimes of that futuristic 
variety that is more interesting than 
dependable. But his book: deserves 
the commendation of not being so 
concerned with material success as 
are the general run of books of this 
kind. Instead, he stresses always 
spiritual values and holds up these 
and mental achievements rather than 
material rewards as goals to be 
striven for. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


MATTER AND LIFE. By Angela 
Marco. 21 pp. New York: Har- 
old Vinal. $2. — 


author of this book believes 
that religion and science are not 
contradictory facts, 
different in their relation 
Her book is an exposition of how 
wide reading and much thought have 
led her the conclusions she here 
sets forth concerning the nature of 
the soul and its significance in the 
course. of evolution, concerning im- 
mortality, the unconscious and its 
relations with matter, what part 
heredity has played in the develop- 
ment of life, the function of the 
subconscious mind, the comparative 
relations of religion and science in 
man's conception of his place in the 
universe. She looks upon the so- 
called conflict between science and 
religion as being “in reality about 
those subtler conceptions of religion, 
those persistent intuitions, God and 
the soul.” And these being matters 
she believes that transcend science 
Consideration of them should not be 
entangled with scientific studies and 
discoveries of Toward the 
end of the book, in a chapter on the 
development of the soul, the author 
comes to this conclusion: 

All these considerations appear 
to lead one back toward the old 
idea of Mind and Soul, that they 
are—if not precisely one and the 
game, at any rate so closely akin 
and so alike in their manifesta- 
tions as to be almost. inseparable. 
Both are psychic, and what is con- 
scious, in both has been developed 
by this mundane process of evolu- 
tion. Mind and Soul are in a 
metaphysical sense alike; only the 
phenomenon of the one is Thought 
and of the other Feeling. The 
idea of Soul is incompatible with 
the materialism of a past genera- 
tion, but not with a more modern 
view of matter, life and mind. * * * 
Immortality of the soul is of 
course a widely different proposi- 
tion from the indestructibility of 
matter; and yet, if the soul has 
been “evolved from matter,” must 
not soul be first of all indestruc- 
tible? Evolution added conscious- 
ness to what was and is essen- 
tially enduring. 


The gist of the book's argument 
seems to be in this conception of 
soul as evolved from matter, but he- 


works of modern scientific authors, 
from whom she frequently quotes by 


way of illumination of her own ar- }! 


gument. Her thinking hag been as 
wide as her reading and has also 
been individual and searching. She 
has found her own in‘ 

of some of the problems that disturb 
.Men’s souls, and doubtless her book 





PLEASURE IN PICTURES 
WHY WE LOOK AT PICTURES: A 
Study in the EF 
By — P. Tius- 
trated, PP. and 86 plates. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. #. 


T must be said at the beginning 
J that this book is not as naive as} 


although 
to life. | il 


‘tion from its ‘pages but aiso will 


. A chapter on “Gex, his 


deals with those qualities in the art- 
ist which are the secret of his ap- 
peal and his power—invention, im- 


eighty-six page plates, 


from famous paintings, which are 
collected in the back of the volume. 


ive one wherein is 
room for primitives and 

and all that lies between them 
says, 


saw it, to understand his problems 
and appreciate his attempts at their 
solution. Speaking of the relations 





us, 
interest in it, given to the percep- 
tions of the artist greater 


the development of art. Without the 
help of science, he says, “it grows 
more and more difficult to imagine 
what the art of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries would have be- 
come—and still harder to guess at 
the heights to which it may push 
art in the next four-or five hundred 
years.” 


Merlin Moore Taylor, whose ex- 
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{once sold throughout Gaul. 


as New England suffers when South- 


-| New Engiand’s. wealth. 


Rome Was a 
( Continued from Page 1) 


for hidden causes of decline they are 

to underestimate the one obvious 
and ever-present cause, the consti- 
tutional defect which made the suc- 
cession to the throne a prize to be 
fought for by every ambitious gen- 
eral, What happened in Mexico be- 
fore Diaz, between Diaz and Obre- 
gon, was always happening in Rome 
from the fall of Commodus to the 
end. Here was Rome’s real race 





As to the loss of the old republican 
aristocracy, its behavior during the 
iast century-of the republic suggests 
that it could well be spared, After 
all, there was never a better-bred 
Roman aristocrat than the Emperor 
Nero: 

But the Italians who so lamentably 
died out had some noteworthy de- 
fects for the go¥ernment of a great 
empire. A very important one was 
that they were not sailors, Poor 
communications were one obvious 
weakness of Rome; Roman_ roads. 
were the best in history, but for a 
Mediterranean empire the one great 
road should have been the sea, -and 
neither the Romans nor their sub- 
jects made the most of it. True, 
they had no navigators’ instruments; 
but with pardonable pride our Scan- 
dinavian author observes that the 
Vikings, with no better. equipment, 
crossed the Atlantic and discovered 
America. The Phoenicians had once 
been great navigators, but under the 
empire they seem to have turned, 
as New England turned later, from 
the hazards ‘of the sea to the more 
dependable profits of manufacturing 

Moreover, Rome, though the polit. 
ical and social capital of the empire, 
was never its commercial or indus. 


the West at least, was in a sense 
more Roman, more European, than 
the Imperial Government. Possibly 
one reason for the spread of Chris- 
tlanity was the opportunity it of- 
fered for the exercise of the politi- 
cal abilities which had no outlet un- 
der the imperial organization. The 
Chureh in the later empire was a 
machine amazingly like Tammany 
Hall. Its hold on the masses, says 
Professor Nilsson, was due to its 
charity—but charity was habitually 
bestowed only on those who were 
regular. It was orgahized charity 
with a definite purpose; administered 
very often by reverend gangsters 
who clothed the naked, fed the hun- 
gry, and lynched unprotected pagans 
or beat up rivat Christians with 
equal zeal. If you stood well with 
the organization you were taken care 
of; if you did not your skull was 
likely to be cracked any dark night. 
This technique of evangelization was 
considerably more effective than the 

apostolic simplicity. ~ 
And it offered great rewards to 
the Men Higher Up. It is obvious 
that St. Ambrose, for instance, was 
a far abler man than any secular 
statesman of his time. He had been 
a provincial Governor, but must have 
escaped into a bishopric with a sigh 
of relief. For in the civil adminis- 
traton an able man was always likely 
to be murdered by a jealous vizier 
or lord chamberlain; -escaping that 
he was at the mercy of the brute 
force of any barbarian general, and 
any attempt to exercise his natural 
talent by building up a political or- 
ganization would have: led to his 
prompt exeeution for conspiracy. 
But a churchman was fairly ‘safe 
from any violence, except such as 
ded from his- ecclesiastical 





— centre, and after the republi 

t ceased even to hold financial pri- 
—— For, observes Professor 
Nilsson, Roman liquid capital, in late 
republican days, had been invested 
in the great corporations that col- 
lected taxes from the provinces; it 
was not productive; it was parasitic. 
When the emperors took over the 
profitable business of tax-coliecting 
the Italian capitalists had no place 
to go. They had never learned the 
art of business, When once the 
provincials had anything like an even 
chance Syrian business men—“the 
Jews of antiquity”’—soon got most 


rethres: he could organize and pull 
wires and play politics as a game to 
his heart's content. The same pro- 
ceas of syncretism ‘that built up 
Christian doctrine by borrowing the 
most attractive features of rival re- 
ligions also built up the Church or- 
ganization out of some rather un- 
Christian elements. The empire would 
have heen considerably better off if 
it could have retained these abili- 
ties; but the empire had long ago ab- 
dicated its powers to the sword. 

And yet this does not explain it 
all. Professor Nilsson remarks that 
the pagani which Julian the Apos- 





of the profitable trade of the,-empire 
in their hands. Italian manufac- 
tures ‘throve only until the state of 


tate attempted to establish was only 
a pallid imitation of Christianity. 





culture in the western provinces, and 
the settlement into security of the 
eastern, permitted the growth of fac- 
tories nearer the source of raw ma- 
terial, Italian pottery and glassware 
But as 
Gaul became civilized there were bet- 
ter potteries in Trier, better glass 
factories-in Cologne. Italy suffered 


ern cotton mills and St. Louis shoe 


The robustness of educated pagan- 


‘ism was gone, and the Church was 


astute enough to win over its real 
strength, the rural addiction to local 
deities, by naturalizing the local 
deittes- as Christian saints... Romans. 
of the empire wanted to be saved 
and had lost faith in any_ power to 
save th ives; a feeling natural 
enough in the descndants of Syrians 
and Anatolians but hardly so ex- 
plicable in the more hardy stocks of 








factories drain away the sources of 


The superior ability by which} 
Rome and Italy had conquered the | 
world was superior ability In fight- 
ing and organization. But war 
means casualties; foreign wars and 
civil wars must have killed off half: 
the Italian military population be- 
force, under Augustus, the Roman 
world settled down: Then Italy 
wanted peace, as Virgil and Horace 
tell us in every line. If there must 
be frontier wars, let barbarian mer- 
cenaries fight them. The solution 
was easy and Rome had no example 
to show the end to which it leads. 
Contemporary French statesmen, 
starting on the same road, have no 
such excuse. Also, the children of 
Oriental slaves who were repopulat- 
ing Italy were unwarlike. No won- 
der the “Roman” of late imperial 
days was willing to submit to a con- 
queror rather than do his own fight- 
ing. 

Yet, observes Professor Nilsson, 
the pacifism of the population of the 
empire has been somewhat misun- 
derstood. The later Romans were 
perfectly willing to kill and be killed 
in street riots in the name of Christ; 
what they objected to was “the dis- 
cipline and privations of military 
service.” Breaking a club over the 
head of an adherent of a rival bishop 
might be dangerous, but it could be 
done in front of the house. between 
méals; whereas marching in the rain 
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.| neath the dignity of a civilized Chris- 


and _ sleepi in the mud was be- 


tian. * * * And so Rome fell. 
Tenney Frank accounts for the 
capture of the empire by a swarm 
of Oriental religions of which the 
best, Christianity, eventually sup- 
pressed the others, by the Orientali- 
zation of the Mediterranean world in 


Gaul and Spain. The world ‘was 
tired and fell back gratefully on the 
Everlasting Arms. No doubt the 
laws of history are theoretically as- 
certainable, and capable of quanti- 
tative formulation; but we are a 
long way from being able to explain 
this weariness that led to the first 
gTteat downfall of the Occident. 





_The Aristocrat of 
Literature. : 


(Continued from Page 6) 


whole world is vitalized; that is, has 
mind—not consciousness in the ac- 
cepted sénse. Drake admits that 
this view may be called panpsych- 
ism and defends it against argu- 





of older pantheisms. 

Having disclosed error in theories 
of various schools of dualism, he 
turns in the second half of his book 
to the protagonist, “Mind.” Here, 
drawing almost altogether upon psy- 
chology and its recognized and fun- 
damental laws he presently nimbly 
leaps over that little chasm, which 
for many has remained between 
mind subject to law and the uncon- 
querable soul, to the peak of a 


ments directed at the obvious errors 
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blood and teniperament. Yet even 
before the empire tell the Church, in 





: 


-in-one,’ matter-mind or mind- 

— —— ——— ——— LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Arthur R. Womrath, inc. . 
To many this achievement -will be Publishers, Boston Dept. 28. 21. W. 45th St, New York 

as hopeful as to others hopeless, It 
seems probable, however, that if 
Drake can defend his. new heaven 
and new earth it eventually will dis- PERSONAL STATIONERY 
sipate as many doubts and fears as . x 5% 
Columbus's discovery that there was ltt, Dole ve = ingle Sheets and 100 
no awful edge of the world, but one monegram or mame * Sddress in Bisek, 
glorious round whdle. Certainly, Manhattan (Whité ont 
America may be proud to have pro- By CHARLES G. NORRIS Lenox Bond (White only a 3 
@uced so sound and so wholesome a BP: DUTTON & CO, 661 ah ave 28 ¥. —— re ee ne = 
philosophy, true to the rest of life ‘ Shipped Post Paid : 
as we know it, ; J. C. CHILDS; 260 W. Bist St., N.Y.C. 
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E presentation of the Melk 

copy of the Gutenberg Bible 

to Yale last April by Mrs. Ed- 

ward 8. Harkness. has pro- 

duced a distinguished me- 
moriai of that occasion. This takes 
form in the first number of The 
Yale University Library Gazette, 
containing an article by Mr. Andrew 
Keogh and Professor Chauncey B. 
Tinker. 

This felicitous production is set up 
in a type reminiscent of Gutenberg’s, 
and it is appropriately ornamented 
with the reproduction of two colored 
initials from the original Bible. 

The first article, that by Mr. 
Keogh, “The Gutenberg Bible: as a 

phical Monument,” is a brief 
but entertaining summary of the 
facts relating to the Bible. To be 
interesting, as well as accurate, dis- 
plays an enviable ability. Mr. 
Keogh has been both, in this account 
of the provenance of Yale's most im- 
portant literary treasure, its produc- 
tion, Gutenberg’s life and work, and 
the location of the nine copies in this 
country. As it is an. address made 
to students at the time the Bible was 
first displayed at Yale, it is not suf- 


* fused with that academic flavor the 


pedants may demand for the subject. 
One must make allowances for the 


undergrad: 

cise, well-written account, 
skillfully summarizes all the essen- 
tial data relating to the Bible will be 
appreciated by any student. 


— 


ROFESSOR TINKER’S address 
on “The Significance to Yale of 
the Gift of the Gutenberg Bible” 

is a fine and fervent tribute to the 
Bible, and, by inference, to ali good 
old books. Being himself a collector 
of note, Professor Tinker was well 
equipped to discuss his subject, and, 


-in passing, to make a number of 





ts on the stately 


- eld fountain-head of. printed books. 


Obviously we like his address; 
like such passages as 


we 


' Printed in the middle of a great 


century of transition, this book 
was as richly fraught with mean- 
ing as the fall of Constantinople or 
the. voyage of Columbus. The 
maker of the volume himself could 
have had no conception of the new 
forces which he had released. How 
could he have guessed that the 
publication of the book was to have 
its influence on hastening the de- 
cay of Gothic architecture? How 
could he have known. that the 
multiplication of printed books 
among the people would mean that 
their eye would be led from the 
painted window to the printed 
page, that -the reading of Holy 

Scripture, hitherto in large meas- 
ure a public function of a teaching 
Church, was presently to become 
the devotional act of an individual 
in the’ closet, an individual who 
would -claim the right of private 
judgment: in interpreting it? His 
book was destined to rise like a 
vast screen in front of the altar, 
to hide from the sight of men, at 
least of men in the north, the cel- 
ebration of the Christian mysteries, 
and to furnish a battlecry, “The 


known that the Bible of Gutenberg 
was to replace the Bible of 
Amiens? 


Editorial notices conclude this pre- 
mier number of the Gazette, which 
is from the press of Yale University, 
under the supervision of Mr. Carl P. 
Rollins. Modestly tucked away at 
the end is the announcement that 
the Gazette will be issued quarterly, 
and may be subscribed for at a 
dollar a year. 

ee 

THOUGHTFUL and excellent 
discussion, by Dr. Stanley 
‘Williams (Yale), of Washing- 
ton Irving and Matilda Hoffman ap- 
peared in “American Speech,” June 
9, 1926. This has been issued as a 
“separate,” a copy of which we have 

just received. 

The influence of Matilda, Irving’s 
betrothed,.and her untimely death, in 
1808, on Irving’s work had-long been 
a matter for spéculation, From these 
conjectures sprang a number of ten- 
der anecdotes, dear to an author's 
public, and, as a natural accompani- 
ment, a body of confusing opinion. 
These romantic vapors Dr. Williams 
good-humoredly dispels: 

Precisely what this event (Ma- 
tilda’s death} meant to Washing- 
ton Irving, or what its unfluence 
was upon. His writing, no one 
knows. * * * The problem-is es- 
sentially insoluble, but important 
in-a study of Irving’s life and art, 
and no new dependable word oy 
the question should be unwelcome. 





Notes on Rare Books 


There appears to be little known, 
in_letters or o relating to 
the betrothal of Matilda and Irving. 
Matilda, indeed, was singularly silent 
concerning him; there is only one 
known reference to Irving in any of 
her letters. 

In a sixteen-page manuscript frag- 
ment in Irving’s hand, however, oc- 
cur a number of of con- 
siderable value in this connection. 
This manuscript and others, Dr. 
Williams points out in a footnote, 
‘were recently deposited in the library 
at Yale University. In thig frag- 
ment Irving wrote:: “We saw each 
other every day, and I became exces- 
sively attached to her.” “He found 
her,” writes Dr. Williams, “timid and 
silent, but his experience seems to 
have been that, even more than oth- 
ers, described by Ann, who said ‘that 
people began by admiring her, but 
efided by loving Matilda.’” Irving 
wrote further: “Her mind.seemed to 
unfold itself leaf by leaf, and every 
time to discover- new sweetness,” 
and, at the end, “I saw her fade 
rapidly away, beautiful, and more 
beautiful, and more angelical to the 
very last.” 


HE chief reference to Matilda 
occurs in.a passage in his 
“Notes. * * * 1817,” written in 
his thirty-fourth year, seven years 
after Matilda's death. [it] “cannot,” 
writes Dr. Williams, “have been 
meant for any eye save his own. It 
takes sometimes the conventional 
form of expression typical of its day, 
but this once conceded, we do not 
forget, having once read it, its 
broken utterances, its emotion, its 
sincerity” : 
I heard a soft & plaintive air 34 
singing Angels ever bright & 
my heart melted at the sound (tl 
I drew into a corner of the cathe- 
dral and-covering my face with 


all the scenes of our early attach- 
“ment—of her gentleness—her pur- 
ity—her kind affection—as the soft 
voice of the music seemed to ascend 
soul seemed Hfted 


my t up with it to 
heaven. I recollected” Matildas 
parting agony of her 


death the seraphic assurance [?] “ 
of her blessed life. She was now in. 
Heaven—among angels ever bright 
and ———— I—lonely—desolate. 
—humiliated— was groveling—a 
miserable worm upon earth—Oh 
Matilda where was the soul felt 
devotion—the buoyan: 
sciousness of worth & 
that once used to lift me from the 
earth when our eyes — 
silent but — —— voices of affec- 
tion and I seemed to imbibe ‘a de- 
gree of virtue & purity by ; 
ing with all that was virtuous and 
pure—How innocent how gentie— 
a lovely was then my life—How 
has it changed a OT — 
have I gone through since 
hast left me—what jarring con 
sions with the world—what heart- 
less pleasures—what sordid pur- 


suits—what gross 
what rude —— has my 
heart lost all its tune—that heart 


that then —— “all tenderness — 
melody—How has it become 


y 

feel like one withered up & blight- 
ed—broken heart like a desert 
wherein can flourish no green 
thing. The romance of life is past 
—While these reflections music 
ceased—crowd dispersed—see [7] 
old woman tottering — the grave 
of a son. 


Sotheby & Co. announce a miscel- 
laneous sale of books, illuminated and 
other manuscripts, early maps and 
atlases, Oriental manuscripts and 
miniatures, and autograph letters 
and historical documents, to take 
place July 26 to 28. The most im- 
portant of the 773 lots’ recorded is 
that ardently pursued relic, the first 
edition of Bunyan's “Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress.” 1678. This, barring 
trifling defects,-is perfect, and it rem 
most valuable books to- 
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yet, in her 








“She hasn’t a moral about her!” | 


And that led to one of the most brilliant scenes in modern fiction— 
the hearing of Marjorie Ferrar’s libel suit against Fleur Mont. And 
heart; Marjorie Ferrer knew that she would lose her case 
if she were to tell the court her real code: 


** Not to let a friend down; not to give a man away; not to funk; 


to do things differently from other people; to be always on the 
@0; not to be stuffy ; not to be dull.”’ 





' John Galsworthy’s 
The Silver Spoon 


A novel of the London of to-day 


$2.00 at bookstores everywhere. 
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— Sse £& 
Do You Believe In 


Sympathy? 

These are qualities that 

' sometimes seem to have 
disappeared from the 
too sophisticated mod- 
ern world. But readers 
everywhere are redis- 
covering them in this 
story of a modern father 
and son and their splen- 
did relationship. 


SORRELL 


‘ By 
_. Warwick Deeping 
~Bth large printing $2.50 


“ALFRED A. KNOPF 
730: Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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IT’S NOT DONE 


is a novel by WILLIAM 
C. BULLITT now in 
its sixth printing. 


IT’S NOT DONE 


has suddenly leaped 
into the “best-seller” 
lists. - 


ome /fT’S NOT DONE 
“‘Whoever reads it puts 
his wisdom teeth into 
--thick-slices of life.”— 
N. ¥. World. 


IT’S NOT DONE 


At Bookstores, $2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., N.Y. 



















































A vivid portrayal of the competitive 
marriage markets where luxury-lov- 
ing debutantes flaunt their charms } ¢ 
as 80 many “for sale” signs. A bril- Ah 
liant picture of today’s social parade 7 
—the desperate endeavors to cover +B. 
its deeper channels of emotion. Wig. 
At all book stores, $2.00 
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| On your vacation 
take with you 
BLAIR NILES’ 


BLACK 
HAITI 


Or if you stay at 


7 


to Haiti. ~ 
It heads the list of 
books most in demand 
at the exhibition of 
current American 
books in Paris. 

It.is a best-selling 
sensation in Haiti. 


_ 





' Valeska Bari in The New 
Republic calis it “a powerful 
drama _ 


. pulsing with life 


4 


. . . unforgettable.” 
“Reading it is an adventure,” 
says the Galveston News. 
The N. Y. Times calls it “a 
perfect tapestry.” 

‘ “Mrs. Niles is a poet.”— 
ig Boston. Transcript: 

: There’s a cockfight which 
World Trade calls ‘“‘a master- 
Piece.” 

Z “But best of all,” says Will 
> § Cuppy in N. Y. Herald 
4 Tribune, “I like the brilliant 
q chapters on Haiti's almost 
incredible rulers.” 

Kinsley in The Phila. Record 
sums it up as “a great pic- 
ture,” and The Bookman 
finds it “wholly extraordi- 
4 nary.” 

ie Beautiful illustrations. ‘$3.50 
q G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
a. 2 West 45th Street, New York 
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The possession of this 
fabulously rich gold 
vein involves a fierce 
feud and reveals a 
great love. Set in 
the immeasurable 
background of the 
canyon empire of 


the far West. ($2.00) 


21 Editions °\ 
have been printed 
of 
George A. Dorsey s 
amazing book 
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as 
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home, Iet it take you ff 


sketching 
i Saint Paul's Cathegeal in London.” 





to as- 





QUERIES ° 


“Macaulay’s Tribute” 
H. C.—Where can I find Ma- 
‘s famous tribute to the 
Catholic Church? It starts, I 
® believe, by referring to the fact 





cending Pagan altars her mis- 
sionaries were in the field,” 
and ee — 


“Uhiand” ; 
. §.—I would be grateful Pll age 

could tell me where I could a 
good translation of the entire poem 
“Uhiand,”” translated years ago by 
William Vaughan ‘Moody, my brother, 
as follows. 
| One stroked the hair where yet the 

soft light played, 
said: “I would have loved her 
| had she stayed.” 
| One turned with passionate sobbing 
| to the wall— 
| 
| 
i 





“So long, to love, and this the eng. 
of all.” 


; One stooped and kissed the pale lipg 


with a 


smile, 
“Patience, dear love; ‘tis only for .|” 
e.” 


awhil 





“Pebbles it- the Water” 


J. H.—Would some one furnish me 
| the remainder of the poem that con- 
| tains these lines: 
; Drop a pebbie in the water and in a 
| splash it is gone; 
; But there are a half a hundred rip- 
ples — — on and on. 


— “Riches of He Her Youth” 

| KR. F.—Would some reader tell me} #2 
who is the author of the following, 
j and also where I may find it? I be- 
lieve it is from Tennyson, but I 
| haven't been able, to find it in his 


| works: 
|She stood upon the grave of her 
| dead truth 

; And saw her soul’s bright armor red 


with rust. r 
}And knew that the riches 
youth ** ¢ 





“To a Mummy” 
KF. L. S.—Where may I obtain the 
j poem entitled ‘‘Address to a Mummy 
in the British Museum,” by an Eng- 
lish poet named Smith, the first lines 


| of which are: 
‘And thou hast walked about. 


| strange sto 

In Thebes three thousand years ago, 
| When time had not begun to destroy 
| ‘Those palaces and piles stupendous, 
|Of which the very ruins are tre- 
mendous. 


“We Meet a Friend” 


R. C. L.—Would you find the poems 
' containing these lines: 
! Sometimes we meet a new friend, 


What 


' 





Who seems so like our own, | the 


| That I class them with the old friends 
| Whom I have always known. 





{ t 
| “Misty Mountains” | 
H. S. McK.—Please tell me the au- 
thor of ‘From the long shieling on | 
the misty island mountains divide | 

| us and the wastes © ut seas.” 


“Moonshine Land” 

| W. K.—I would like to locate a 

| poem in which these lines occur: 

| Out on the margin of moonshine land, 

— me, Love, in these lonesome 
ri 

; Out where the whing-whang loves to 
stand, &c. ‘ 


4 


“Queergquill” 
W. T.--I am anxious to identify 
a ‘Kentucky writer of forty years — 
who wrote under the pen-name of 
“‘Queerquill.." Perhaps some reader 


‘sion cf its use. This is in answer to 


of her; 


found on the dead body of a soldier 
of the Civil War in 1861 was set 
to music afterward. 


thing more about it. 





Be noble, and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never. 


dead, : 
Wilt rise in- majesty to meet thine. 
own. . 


“Horse Poems” 
jee ee ae Se 
— — any poems, short 
or long. written with the horse as the 
cen ee I am interested in 
all horse poems and would be pleased 
te have the titles UF ety that your 
readers may 


ANSWERS 


“The Weather” ~ 
ARGARET M. LYNAHAN, 
Corning, N. Y.—The quota- 
tion: “Everybody talks about 

* the weather, but nobody does 
anything about it,” is attributed to 
Mark Twain by Robert Underwood 


days.“ He says he has never seen it 
in print and does not tell tle occa- 


G. M. P. in your issue of July 11. 





“Warm Summer Breezes” 
‘KATE L: ROBERTS, East Orange, 
N. J,—O. A. W. asked in your issue 
of 27. for the lines written by 
f Twain and inscribed on the 
tombstone of his daughter, Susie. 
They were 


, but adapted 

— a poem by Robert ’ 

Australian poet (1850-1901), and 

may be found in his collection, ‘‘Wil- 

low and Wattle,” page 35... Richard- 
son’s lines run: 


“Warm Summer sun, shine friendly 


here; 

— ‘western wind, blow kindly 
ere; 

Green god above, rest light, rest 


Good-night, Annette. 

Sweetheart, good-night. 

The west wind in Australia is the 
mild wind, and Mark Twain changed 
the lines as follows: 

—— Southern sun, shine kindly 


warm & Southern wind, blow softly 


Green sod above, lie light, lie light— 
Good-night, aera rt, good-night, 
good-night. 


Miss —— D. Everett, Boston, 

Beckhard, Great, Neck, L. 
a Harold Steele, Chesapeake City, 
Md.; C. L. Scofield, Montreal, Can- 
ada; Miss Raudni Ossining, N. 
Y.; Frank Carlos Gri: fith, South Po- 
land, Me. ; Pug © William V. Negs, 
Clifton, N. J., and Dr. John C. Bos- 
sidy, Lee, Mass., sent in the poem 
wanted. Some readers tell us that 
poem was inscribed on the monu- 
ment of Mark Twain's wife (Mrs. 
} (Slemens), and not on that of his 
| daughter, Susie. Volume II of 
“Heart Throbs”’ gives it so. 


“The Use of Flowers” 





, Boston, 
be es L. H. G. in your issue of 
hy 4 4. It is “‘The Use of Flowers,” 


by — —— (1804-1888), and be- 
gins as follows: 
God might have made the earth bring 


The oa 
Without, a flower at all. 
The poem contains seven more 
stanzas and is too — * print here. 


ponden' con- 
tributed the poem, 
in Bryant’s “Library of Poetry and 





or member of his family may care 
to send me this information. - 


“In Every Human Heart” 
c..J. H.—Who can complete the 
uotation below and give me the au- 

's name: 

There is in every human heart 

Some not entirely barren part; 

* * * flowers of sweetest scent may 
grow. 





“Pestal” 

R. K. de C.—May I have assistance 
in locating a poem entitled ‘‘Pestal,”’ 
the first lines of which read: “Lo! 
the morning breaks, the dawn of day 

that knows no morrow.” It was 





A. Whittaker, Riverton, N. 
appeal. 





\ “Ours Is a Nice House” 

| H. J. LAUGHTON, — Torkx. An 
| answer to the query of 
issue of June for 
“Ours Is a Nice House, Ours gel I 
may say it is the title of a oe 
which was Written and composed by 
Herbert Rule and Fred Holt and sung 
by Harry Leybourne, a popular Eng- 
lish comedian. This song was pub- 
lished by the Herman Darewski 
Music Company of 
Charing Cross Road, London, W. C., 
, im 1921, and had a great 
vogue in the anfual Christmas pan- 
tomimes in 


a poem entitled 
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Ben Adam had a a goiden coin one day. 
— he put out at interest with a 


Year after year, awaiting him it lay, 
Until the doubled coin two pieces 


grew, 
And — two four—so on, till people 


“How rich Ben Adam is!’ and bowed 
the servile head. 


Ben Selim had a golden coin that day, 
Which to a er, asking alms, 


he gave, 
Who went rejoicing on his unknown 
way. 
Ben Selim died, too poor to own a 
‘grave. 
But when his soul reached Heaven, 
with 


Showed him the wealth -to which his 
coin had multiplied. 


“The Mill That Never Grinds”. 
N 





Listen to the water mill, 
Through the liv day. 

How the clicking of the wheel 
Wears the hours away. 

Languidly the Autumn wind 
Stirs the withered leaves; 

Qn the field the reapers sing, 


nd as a spell is 
“The mill will never grind 
With the water that has passed.’ 
Miss Louella D. Everett, Boston, 
Bolton, 


Mass.; Luc7 — 
N. Y.; Jesse G. —— Maple- 
wood, d. J.; Vivian 


Buchanan, 
Kingston, Pa.; R. B. Mantell, Bruce- 
wood, N. J.; "Anna De — Scher- 
—— Schenectady, N . ¥.; Mabel 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 


Verse. a 

York, writes that the is con 

tained in the book ‘‘After the Ball,” 

— by Frank Maurice, New 
ork. : ‘ 





“Pop 
MRS. C. ROBERT RISPIN, Syra- 
~< N. X. —— poemPoppies.ꝰ by 


Bugene 
— to by M. H. in your issue of 
July 4. It begins: 
Poppies? 
Not for me, buddy! 
Buds red hell—they— 
Plain red hell—they— 
They me— 


been fo: to our co 
It is too long for publication here. 


“Take It From Me” 

An anonymous contributor writes 
in answer to the-request of B..H. in 
your —5* of June 27 that the song 
sung Cross and Louis 
Josephine in either Ned Wayburn’s 
“Town Topics’’ in the Fall of 1914 or 
Ziegfeld’s ‘‘The Century Girl’ the fol- 
lowing year may be the one wanted 
by _ correspondent. It begins, so 
— as I can recall, “Take it from 

oer are all that I adore,” a 











England last year 
, Clark Brown, New York. tells us 


A copy of the complete poem has 
Ceaited 0s rrespondent. 








account of his latest 
scientific adventure 


The Arcturus 
Adventure 


The New York Times sags: 
Ne cannot be dull, even when 
he tries. He is too human and 
sees too much humanness in 
nature.” 

Stuart Sherman 
“I know of just one 
can comparison with 
‘Galapagos’ and that is “The 
Arcturus Adventure.’ ” 

Harry Hansen says: 

“Trying to pick and choose 
from it [The Arcturus Adven- 
ture] is like digging into a 
_well-filled treasure chest and 
bringing forth ropes of pearls 
and clinking coins. Thousands 
of jewels remain piled high in 
the chest.” 


64 Illustrations 
$6.00 at all bookstorés 
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New York 
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What Do Vou 
Look for At the 
' Bookstore ? * 


PERMANENT BOOKS 
AMUSING BOOKS— 
POPULAR BOOKS?- 


Whichever it is, © 
you'll find it in* 
Thomas Beer’s scin- 
tillating record of | 
America in the 
1890's. . He has dis- 
covered a new way 
of writing social his- 
tory, brilliantly and 
amusingly. -$3.50 


THE 
MAUVE 
DECADE 


By Thomas Beer 





LARGE PRINTING 


Alfred A. Knopf 
730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


k Ea BK 


FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 


PRECIOUS 
BANE — wes: 


WEBB 


KATHARINE LEE BATES: 
~ “A novel in ten thousand.” 
E. P. DUTTON 2 CO., NEW YORK 
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Bargain Offers 
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jor _ Freemaszonry,, 
Ritual Freemasonry, $1.40. Morgan's 
> 28c. Thackeray 
0 volumes, $30." World's Greatest Books, 
0 volumes, $10, Bret Harte,.25 volumes, 
Famous 18 
36. Mollere, with French 
text in juxtaposition, § volumes, $14.40. 
New Nature oe theses volumes, $28. 
Balley’s Standard l- 
ture, 6 voli » $16. Prescott, 16 














vol- 
—— Lives of the 
Knight’ 8 Shake- 


lonian Talmud, latest revised_transia 
10 volumes, $16. Jewish Code of Juris: 
umes, $1.80. Eleventh edi 





tion Encycl ia Britannica, 29 handy 
volumes, eae Golden ° 
unabridged . _ 
jpeare’s Complete Works, $1. Nor- 
dau's Interpretat ry, $1. 
uer’s — anys, * Dante's 
Comedy, . ant’s Critique 
Pure —— 1. Hegel's Philosophy of 
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Paudiggue free. Schulte's 
e, Fourth "A Ave. (Tenth 8t.). 








vis’ BARGAINS — PRESCOTT, 15 

vols,, $9. Plutarch’s Lives, 5 vols., 8 
Poe, 10 vols., Ei 11 vols., $10, 
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lea , 10 vole., $12.50. Tolstoy, Scrib- 
ner edition, 21 vols.,. $27.50. Louts 
Stevenson, 10 -» $15. 
Lights of His . halt < 15 vols., 


Spectator, large —— bg 
rated, ihe half 

vols., ° rvard Clas- 
aoa, o“fabrikold, 31 vols., $70. Catalogue 

_ ready. Davis" Bookstore, 83 Fourth Ave. 

Marks OFFERINGS—THE SPELL OF 
the Turf. By, — C. Hildreth and 

37 illustrations from pho- 
——— with Roose- 

illustrated, 





chased a 
31 West ‘ith 8t.. 
KT BOOKS JUST — GREEK 





Antiquities, by Rargare (French text), 
copperplates, — —— $3. An Archi- 
tect’s Ske’ k, *by Tho: half mo- 
rocco, quarto, M00 Nineveh and —— 
lion, by rd, 2 vo $3.50. Egyptian 
Mummies, by Eliot, colored plates, $4 
British Painters, ilk ed, #2. Work 
of Ernest ——— ese . Tring, 
A . $3. Day, Windows 

ained piney richly illustrated, $5. 

ibke, History of ition, 2 

vols., $7.50. Gotch, Old English Houses, 


_ $2.50. Davis’ Bookstore. &3 Fourth Ave 
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mans’, 70 West Sist St.. New 
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terms; money-back 
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better, cal} — inspect o! Econ- 
omy Ed inc. W202 West 
49th St., New York. 
PARK BOOK SHOP, agen on EAST 0TH ST., 8T., 
New York's bang ny oli book 
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over — old and new books. 
at all times. We also buy books. 
Rear. BOOK ee ee eee 
Harte's — 
limited 528 


uncollected to 
—— ed 50 New bargain cata- 
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icals 7 —— original publishers’ 
directly" Je Priederichaen rs *7 23 
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lana, Western * local items, 
w Lincoln 


and Confederate. Ne list just 
D. H. Newhall, 100 East 424 8t., 
New. York. 
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— ries, 
ry Blackwell. Bible 


Wales, —— 
House, New Yi 
CATALOGUE ay RARE BOOKS, FIRST 
Editions, illustrated books and author’s 
tion request. 


Sent 
. Gerhardt, 15 West fath st. 


OMALLErs BOOK STORE, 329. CO- 
umbus Ave,, 75th St.—Large stock 

of good old and new Reasonable 
service. 
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Krtrar  Womrath, Inet, Dept. 28. 2 
West 45th St., New York. 
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—— of Wiilianr —— 


edition, 75. 
ot Great —— 1750-1850. by_Armst: wad: 
$2.75. Gordon —— The — Ad- 

$3. es Nights, 
Mathers transiation, 16. Bh. gry a PED), 
$35. We buy if ingle 
SS ot — Catalogues issued. 
Cheisea Book Shop, 365 West 
nth on ” Chelsea 10461. 


UBER & PINE ANNOUNCE A NEW 








Phone Chelsea S670. 
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Books, short stories, articles and verse 
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ment for oe ys and motion —— The 
—— pe ga Pe Fifty- 
Street, New York,’ 
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Danish, Dutch, French, German, Hun- 
a. Italian, Norw: . Port 
ussian, Spanish, Swe Dr. 
Hartmann, 194 Park Place, —S 
CONFIDENTIAL ASSISTANCE — AD- 
dresses, Club Papers, Debates and 
— literary * ng 


subject. Rates reason 
Saperstein, Box 110, Atlanta, Ga. - 
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wrights, authors reco! my work. 
Carefully, beautifully ty —— ;_ reasonable ; 
pt. Miss Blood: ad- 
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When 
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Macready, 
A A Century 


— to a — cash p~4 
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scarce, out-of-print and unusual books: 
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and French Ma: rds, its and | 
Pictures. all 
Mati Orders. Information. —— 
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—* Camp Lovat, a Ontario, 
ANUSCRIPTS CRITICIZED, REVISED, 
marketed, Twenty-five 


as writer, 
isher, Ci lar on * 
James Reeve (founder and 


editor of Editor), Franklin, Ohio. 
SCIENTIFIC ASTROLOG READ- 
ings, —— int inter- 
views. George Smaliwood, M. D., Cop- 
are ¥ 








N. Y. 
TXPIN RIPTS, PLAYS, sTO- 
ries; technical; expert stenographer; 
reader; mimeographing. Room 1202, 
+1,440 . Penn. 7130. 


UBLIC STENOGRAPHERS Boyne ond 
typewriting; short stories, novels, plays, 
Mies Jones, The Royal 47 West 
#34 Bt. _Vanderbitt O67. 
PLAXS WANTED FOR BROADWAY 
— Work of new writers ac- 
cogtes. Frieda Fishbein, Play Broker, 
West 42d St. 


Your CHARACTER REVEALED BY 
your as Mali sample of hand 
writing and — Inatitute, 105 
West 40th ot qh, York City. 
gute ob — MULTIGRAPH- 


Lowest prices. 
Excel ‘sere Service, 53 tah Liberty St. Rector 3360. 
SCIENTIFIC ASTROLOGICAL READ- 


~ ings, Summer months, by mail. Frances 
Courtney, 110 Remsen St., Brooklyn. N.Y. 


Rare First Editions 


SEND FOR INTERESTING CATALOGUE 
of reasonably rare So old, 
; first editions; curiosa, facetiae, 























ve ever beon'sold; and can furnish con-| tee You" — cadre clos 
—2** recommendations that our deal- —— 
ings are fair to those disposing of their FOREIGN NEWS DEPOT, TIMES BUILD- 
books. If you have a large —— ue Teak: 7h Ave, Sab entrance—English, 
brary in the United es and —_, Scotch, French, Swiss, German, 
——— * wetter than — — New ——— — —5 
can Secure from local dealers, it will _in New” York, Open evenings. 
col 
tors of states baving "Books to dispose HOTALING'’s — DEPOT, BARCLAY 
should touch. us, The ad- Street Building— 
to the seller of books| Out-of-town newspapers and-back number 
in ing > Jares — are ob- —— —* —— 
— Bway, Rew York. ‘Telephone Betablished 1875. — ee 
Fk 3H BOOKS, FRENCH ART 
Booxs — — Rp PAID Books. Mail orders and —— 
or ° a 
on of anc aad "mieaiatwons, —— 
‘e are one finest 
and rare book sh , eatad- 
lished for “16 years, ih ‘same location, Se ae 
York. We have ‘a steady demand for —— original publica- 
sets of . New| tion, bound paper $5. 239 East 10th 
ois ics, Book nowlet — Swi 
. 'WEDISH, AND DANISH 
Twain, Ki » Stevenson, Boo! 3 
e —— Medical Christian — eT Ie ge ks in 
Science, Americana, Travel, Philosophy, treks ae —— Cata- 
Fiction, hundreds First , Auto- 
li Our | WRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
po Tek A a F SP. . ee 
—— ane i te te coment desired. Schoenhot's* (estattened teces, 
will diately tn ‘Gur remove books imme {| 387 Wash’ St. Mass. 
Tn ‘our automobile without aay et-| ERENCH — 
⁊ 
bell unt you have received Gescriptions. Bargain lists. French 
our offer. 9s you are under no obliga- fimerican Bookshop, 304 West 96th St., 
a 5 
Soroten” Berk Tg Mit nS " 4 
ues, books in English. '. Beyer, x 
Telephone Regent 7004. Sth Ave.. between 28un-20th, — 
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Book Mart, 51 West 47th St 
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Press 
Have r work published. We do com- 
free." Nicholas L. Brown, 276] 1200'S) for — — 
— — sales. Send for “Publishing Your 
OVERLAND NARRATIVES; THE IN- Book,”” F. H. Hitchcock, 105 West 40th 
dians; Slavery; the Civil War. 2 &., N. ¥. (Tel. 0590.) 
Cadmus Book Shop, 
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_Nassau St.. New York. es 
BARGAINS IN ser, OLD AND NEW Circulating Libraries 
Be Furman, 343 West 5ist, New 
ty — ENT THE NEW BOOKS, FICTION AND 
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America ks. Hamilton’s, 3. > 
— parcel special return carton), 
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italogue free. 
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the opening of his new shop at 24 East | {ecelve our estimate before selling. A. R. | ny CATALOG OF THE 
58th Street, New York City. Te Now Yo F ¢ — Writer’s' Library. copy of The 
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Editions in preparation. Copies sent Rooks WANTED-CASH; IMMEDIATE | Esenwein's famous esson ‘course in 
upon request. bil -Story Writing free; write today. 
DERN FIRST EDITIONS — BROAD- Call ptily. —— ons Home . » Dept. 
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colored maps and fashion plates; cata-| cially wanted: Book of Knowledge, Jew- — —— 
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umes supplied. done. 

fiean Library Service, Department 15, 500 
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FACSIMILE OF THE ORIGINAL DRAFT 
of the American Declaration of Inde- 

— handwriting of Thomas 
50c. postpaid. McGown, 1,487 
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henored 
Academy do your 





LET 
and 










Mina: * 








Magazines 


ery. 


8t., New 
and fine 


Act 


nt 
Seriptive Ii 
East 


complete volumes suppiled : also fo “alt 
Bookbinder, 


Kaufman, 
or East 38th St. Lexi: 
S BND YOUR NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
periodicals, for Eggel: 


age a 
— 5 — Book 


kbind- 
8912. 


7302, 


ACY & CO., 441 Pi 
York. 5 
blished 


and Applied Art 











L 
1 
1857. 










New York, 


ANTIQUE JEWELRE AND SMALL ART 
Alaquah, 


638 Madison 
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BOOK EXCHANGE 


Continued From Preceding Page. 








AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 


I offer collectors 
largest Pp 
in America of original letters, manu- 
scripts and documents of —— 
authors 

composers, Send list of 
Sample — 


“The Aut: 
mailed. free” Aut toeraph Bought High 
ree. u 8 
est cash prices paid “noma F. Madigan 
(successor to * F. Madigan. established 
1888), 48 West 49th St., New York. 


AUTOGRAPHS WANTED, GOOD PRICES 


* be given for desirable letters writ- 
ten by Roosevelt, Wilson, Harding, Lin- 
_ coin, — Johnson, Zachary . 
.'John Adams, Washington, 
John Paul Jones, -Poe, ng nore | 
- Thoreau, Mark Twain, ‘John 
Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 


bought and sold. 
and most 








History and Biography © 


— — By Asa Don Dick- 
inson. —— . New York: Double- 
re Page & 


—— — and, bibliographical 


Bros, $5. oO 
With a preface by Agnes Repplier. 
HISTORICAL Bens AND 

By Thomas F. 


and Ri 
The United States 
Society. 


July, 1926. Including 
biographical sketches of John Gil- 


other of famous authors particu-| ary Shea and Judge William Gas- 
larly desired; miscellaneous collections ton of North Carolina. 
—— ml —— 
eS Ce “ — 
— — 
sold. Send for price lists, Walter R. 
Benjamin, 154 West 88th St., New York] With four maps. 
— — The Coll — di. Es- | poms oErrER: N THE G By 
Avro OF FAMOUS PERSONG| Theodore Fred Kuper. | Pamphilet. New 
bought and sold. Free Weekly Lists on |’ morial t 
t. — Roberts, 51 ‘est 49th With a ie cutting of 


Street, New Y 





Preas Cl 





erary department, thus 
vice noted throughout the 
standard of e . No 


with other Romeikes. Telephone Chelsea 
"RELIABLE PRESS CLIPPING BU- 


from 
$6 for i 100 clipp e— ae when’ * x is 
sent for review rite or phone Barclay 





Mays 


EW YORK IN 1664. A PICTORIAL HISs- 
— lan in — ** by — 


ates 
settlers: $1 te srankiin Bittner, 81 Irving 
Place, New Y 
KS AND AUTOGRAPHS — CATA- 
logues free. R, Atkinson, 188 Peckham 
Rye, London, 8. E, 22, England. 
Rae COIN BOOK. 50c. SEND $3.00 FOR 


old United States coins. Guttag Bros., 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 




















Advertising rate 12 cents a word. 





thePAR 

im the guide-books 
by Basil Woon 

The smart Paris. How 

and where to enter the 

charmed circle of the 

sophisticated. ($2.00) 


BRENTANO’S 





The glorious and 
- Joyous romance by 


Donn Byrne 


8 illustrations, #250 

1776-1926 — 
Life and Letters of 
Thomas Jefferson 
by Francis W. Hirst 


“Much better than. 
anything in print’” 
—Ghe Saturday “Review 


cAt all bookstores —$6.00 
TRE MACMILLAN co. 




















rH SSeS ——— 












ormation hitherto unknown in Eng- 
‘and and little studied in, Ireland. 


fHE UNITED STATES IN RECENT 
TIMES. * 
Chicago, Hil.: American Library 


——— 
A discussion of recent historical 
literature. 


APOSTATE. By Forest Reid. Svo. SBos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4. 


A spiritual autobiography. 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY. By Woodrow 
Wilson. S8vo. New York: Harper & 
Bros, 

Presiden: 


tial messages, addresses 
other papers (1913-1917), edited 
by Ray Stannerd Baker and Wiliam 


ENOS MILLS. Anonymous. Pamphlet», 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. oo 
A biographical sketch. 


Literature and Essays 
SHORT —— WITH THE DEAD AND 
OTHERS, By Hilaire Belloc. 8vo. New 
York: Harper @ Bros. $3. 
A volume of essays. 
——— AL’S BEDTIME STORIES 
GROWN-UPS. By Albert J. Brom- 
— Svo. New York: Minton, Balch & 
Co. $1.50, 
Illustrated by the author, with an 
introduction by Richard Henry Little. 


THE FIGHT OF A BOOK FOR 
iS By William Sloane Kenn 
1 . West Yarmouth, Mass.: 
roft Press. 
Containing chapters on the critical 
reception of Whitman's ‘‘Leaves of 
Grass,’’ together with elucidations 
and analysis of the poems, an index 
of dates, a variorum collation of 
titles and a bibliography of Whit- 
man’s writings. 
THE WEAVERS IN GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Solomon Lagan 8vo. Balti- 
more, Md.: The Johns lopkins Press. 
A — of industrial phases in 
iterary 





Poetry, Drama and Art 


FEW, BUT ROSES. tae 8 Alfred 
Brickell. _8vo; London, 2 & 
Fisher Unwin, —* 

Poems from French, 


selected 
—— hg the editor. 2 


es NOURGIA. KITHARA 


By Sot, De 
12mo, New York: Published by 
the author. 


A volume of Greek verse. 
THE GARBAGE MAN. By 
Passos. 12mo. New York: 
Bros, $2. 

A play in eight ecenes. 


TUST WEEDS: SARAPUTTA AND OTHER 
VERSE. By Dr. Edward Ri; Johnson. 
8vo. New Haven, Conn.: Tuttle, 
Morehouse & Taylor ‘Company. 


A book of verse. 


John Dos 
Harper & 


THE CENTENARY BOOK OF SOUTH 
—S VERSE. we 1825. 
Chosen arranged by Francis Ca 


New "Yorks Longmans, Green 
$2.25. 


Containing sixty- 
eight . writers. “with an —— 
essay by the editor. 
SALEM: AN EPIC OF NEW ENGLAND. 
* amin Collins Woodbury. Pam- 
phiet. Boston, Maas.: Press of George H. 
Kins Company. 
A narraiive poem written in com- 
the tercentenary of 
the founding of Salem, Mass. 


TYPES UF POETRY. By Jacob Zeitlin 
and Clarissa Hinaker. vo, New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


An anthology of English poetry ar- 
ganged under the various poetic 


forms. : 
Fiction 
THE STOOPING VENUS. — Bruce Mar- 
i . Py Dutton 
& 


a Ne ON A FARM NEAR DI- 
By Nikola: Gogol... 12mo. New 
Fee ea A Knope, e250. 
I's early short stories, trans- 
la’ from the Russian by Constance 
Garnett. 





a THE PROPHETIC 
— 


Latest Boo 


THE GREAT BRIGHTON MYSTER 
J. 8, Fleteher. 12mo. New York: af 
A. Knopf. $2. 
A mystery story. 
— BIG HOUSE. By Mildred Wasson. 
— Houghton Mifflin Com- 
— 


A story of Asherican family life. 
PADLOOKRD, By Rex Beach. 12mo. New 
Harper & Bros, $2. 
i pti or a young singer’s struggle 
for success. . 
TARR. By Wyndham Lewi: 12mo. Ni 
York: Altred A. ‘Knopf * 
A novel of artist life in Paris which 
has been long out of print. 
THE WRONG LETTER a, as Walter * 
Masterman. E. 
Dutton & Go. 82 a 
A mystery story with a preface by 
G. K. Chesterton. 


3UN Li, an AE By James Schultz. 
— Boston: Hoaghton /Mitrun Com- 


$2. 
The life and love of an Indian girl. 
~ Philosophy and peer ate 


Translated by J 

Smith. * Chi . WL: 
sity of Chicago. 
An ree ey —— — 
and feeling Of the original and 
-neorporate the recent. findings of 
ac : 





Powis 
The Univer- 





New Editions 
— wi ag pee PIONEERS 
AN COUTTS. By tte: 

7 N. 5: —— Ab- 
+ batt. 
Stories of renowned adventurers, 
explorers, heroes, trappers, scouts 
and Indian fighters. 
THE LAMPLIGHTER. By ——— Dick- 
Tae ee 


Containing Dickens’s one-act farce, 
together with the short humorous 
story of the same title, from which 
the play was made. With 
by William Lyon Phelps. 


——— 


THE WORK OF STEPHEN CRANE. 
Edited by Wilson Follett. 1t2mo.. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

Vol. VII. “‘The O’Ruddy.” Part 1. 

Vol. VIII. “‘The O’Ruddy.” Part 2. 

SELECTED DOCUMENTS — MA- 


AL FOR THE STUDY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS. By 
John gored Harley. 12mo. Los Angeles, 
Cal.: Mirror Press. 


A revised" and enlarged edition. _ 


ri Joris 
AGAINST THE GRAIN. By Ka 
Groves & Michaux, 

A new edition in English of a novel 
which greatly influenced Oscar 
Wilde. 

WRITINGS OF WIL- 
Ez. Waites by D. J. Sloss 
P. R. Wal vo, New York: 
Oxford University Press. ‘Two volumes. 

Edited with a general introduction, 
glossaria! index of symbols, commen- 
tary and appendices. 


Education 


PROGRESSIVE KINDERGARTEN METH- 
= —— Mary Lush. 12mo. — 
Talia: Lothian Publishi: 


— account of experience and ex- 
periment with the newer methods in 
the education of little children. 


Textbooks 

LANCELOT ET GALA AD. ~° 
Lot-Borodine and Gertrude ie. 

12mo. New York: Oxford University 

Press. $1.10, 





Government and spiagepa 


—— — Ricuard 
ove-Kalergi, tee en New vets: “Altred 


* —— a. 
the necessity, for agp pe 


pegurity and. cultural to the Pan 


American Union. —— a foreword 
by Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Aus, ASQUT BATRA” Peale 
on i ‘ * 
Th: Judy Company. 
A 


— iZmo. Los 
Cal,: “Southland Publishing » Inc, 


THRONE, 40, PEACE OF ADVE, 
- York: eae Hit’ Book Go Comp . Inc. 





TBR ORE ole es, Catone toate: 
Cont an exhaustive list of 
firms of description in 


change tables, stamp duties, &c. 
Economies and Sociology 





"NBGRD. By Newbell Niles. Puckett 
dro Chapel eH University of 


oven Gatoline Breas. ah 





Present -Southern negro folk be- 
liefs, their origin and the genéral 


ks | 


principles governing 

and content of folklore in 

— FOREIGN TRADE OF CHINA. By 
Cc. F. Remer. 68vo. Shanghai, China: 

The Commercial Press. 


A study of the sub: ect from 'a pure- 
ly economic point lew. 


BIRTH CONTROL AND THE STATE. 


Cc. P. Blacker. 12mo. New York: E. 

Dutton & fe $1. 

A plea and a forecast. A new vol- 
ume in the “Today and Tomorrow” 
series: 

OPIUM: THE DEMON FLOWER. By 

Sara De gy 12mo. New York: 

Harold Vinal. $2.50. 


A study of the opium traffic. 


Seience and Psychology 

THE ROMANCE OF COMETS. By Mary 
Proctor. mo. New York ; Harper 

Bros, $2.50. 

A non-technical account of comets, 

with descri pagar $e nah Ip elgg 

famous of new dis- 

coveries as to their origin. 








: Juvenile 
MANGLED HANDS. By Neil — 
ues. New- York: Benziger ers. 


An ‘Indian ~ ag dealing with the 
LITTLE LUCIA'S — — — _ 
Robinson, - 12mo. ew 

Dutton & Co. §1.50. 


A story for girls. \ 


Travel and Description 
NORTHERN LIGHTS AND SOUTHERN 
SHADE. By Douglas Goldring. 8vo. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $5. 
Loiteringsin Brittany, Scandinavia 
and elsewhere. 





CONCERNING CORSICA. By Rene uta. 
i2mo, New Yark: Aitred A. Knopf. 
A travel book, with illustrations by 
Jan Juta. _ 
A WAYFARER IN EGYPT. By Annie 4 A. 
hell. — Boston: Houghton 


With —— ulustrations 

map. 

A WAYFARER IN UNFAMILIAR JAPAN 
By Walte — ge on. Boston 


and a 





Ho 
With forty illustrations ‘and a map. 


| PEKING TO LHASA. —— by 8h 
Francis Younghusband: ores. Boston 


Mirtin Cc 
An account of adventurous wander- 





through the wildest and mos‘ 
e of Asia, compiled 
from the diaries of the late Brig. 
. George ra. 
Miscellaneous ; 
ROBES AND THEIR SuLTuns. 8. Cc 
ra, 12 New York: 


Judd Publishing | 
A. treatise on —* propagation, cul- 
ture and history of 


THE STRAWBERRY. By Samuel Fraser. 
12mo. New York: Orange Judd Publish- 
ing Company. 

Containing practical directions for 
the raising and marketing of straw- 
berries. 


A_8STUDY OF COSTUME. By. ——— 
8vo. New York: Chari Serib- 
ner's Sons. $2. 


The story of the development of 
ress from the days of ancient Egypt 
to present times. 


TOMATO PRODUCTION. By Paul Work. 
a New York: Orange Judd Publish- 
ing Company, Inc. 


a regione eo handbook. 

ENGLISH HANDWRITING. By Roger 
Fry and A. Lowe. Pamphlet. New 
York: Oxford University Press. $3.50. 
8. P. E. Tract No. XXIII. An his- 

torical sketch, with thirty-four fac- 

simile plates and artistic and paleo- 
graphical criticisms. 
Maurice 


HIETARY BARBARISM. 
. —— —— N._Y.: 
Dilschick Brothers. 50) cents 
A scientific study and interpreta- 
tion of the Jewish dietary le 
WHO'S WHO “IN CHINA. 
China: The Ww 


8vo. Shanghai, 
ina kly ‘Review. 














Dearing, felt-c' glass doors, beau- 
re finished in plain golden oak, 
$165. is without doors, $13.50. In quartered 
in imitation mahogany (willow) 
with doors, $18.25. 
with foes $23. 


from * 
sidorable pr TO YOU. 
new catalog No. 27. 





This is 
PIKE PETERS, hero of 
the funniest book since 
“Innocents Abroad.” 


THEY HAD 
To SEE 
PARIS 


By Homer Croy 
Author “W. the 
Wakes —— 


HARPER & BROTHERS . $2.00 


2. Aengiaray 


A Monthly Magazine for Collectors of 
Antiques, Works of Art and Rarities. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY 


Animals in Victorian Glass. by Lura Wood- 
side Watkins; Courtship and Courting 
Mirrors. by Felice; Davis: Old. Knoba, 
Brasses and Handles, by Elma Aliéé Weil 
The Salem Centenary, by Charlies M 
Stow; The Shumate Auction Sale, by — 
Kenneth Wood; Chippendale Chairs, by - 
William Tatlock; Ship Models, by - B. 5 
Armitage McCann, and “The. Antiquarian 

Meancers.” % 


SUBSCRIBE FOR “THE ANTIQUARIAN” 
Advertise your anti in “The Anti tan’* 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
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Sent postpaid in ¥ 

or M. 0, West at's Miss, add 10%. 

tion guaranteed or 

FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS . 

500 Fifth Avenue Dept. 30, New York 
Samples Mailed on Request. 


































The best detective-mystery 
novel of the season. 






DUTTON’s— 
681 Sth AVE., N. Y. 



























—for these lost gems 


of literature 


OR forty years Thomas Bird Mosher, lover and connois- 

seur of books, searched the highways and byways.of the 

world to find lost treasures of literature. To the four 
-corners of the globe he traveled and deft. agents behind him 
to continue his searches. 


The result is A⸗ famous Bibelot! “The strangest, most 
remarkable library in. the world. ~Glorious things you’ve 
heard about, perhaps, but somehow never could get. Books 
you ve: “dreamed about. and yearned some day to possess, 
Books to fondle, and love .. . and keep.a lifetime. 


A millionaire’s library could contain no rarer masterpieces! 


What Is the Bibelot? 


‘Neglected modern works of genius, translations, delicious 
old tales, rare snatches. from some ancient forgottentome, 
choice bits from every corner of the world—gems all! 


= Not just books. -Not just another collection of literature. 
- These are treasures! Diamonds and pearls of the pen, taken 

out of the dust.in which they have lain for centuries. The 

souls of dead books brought to life again! The dreams and 

passions and fancies of ancient writers given new breath! 

— you will be proud to own;-and — — to show 
to others, 


What it took Mosher a lifetime to acquire, what it once 
would have taken a millionaire’s fortune to possess—you can 
now have for less than the cost of ordinary volumes! -You- can 
actually possess in your own home, the rarest, most distin- 
— most fagcinating library of books the world- has ever 

nown 


All the Details Sent Free 


Imagine having a millionaire’s library, the fruit of a con- 
noisseur’s explorings throughout the world—rare, choice gems 
of literature—in your own home! .It seems a pity to waste 
precious time.on ordinary reading when you can be réading 
these lost and hidden masterpieces that ‘have at last been 
unearthed and re-issued for the public. 


The Bibelot is not composed of “‘popular’”” books. that live 
their day and vanish. Every volume is a classic. All have 
lived through long years, and they will continue to live. They 
are books that can never lose their freshness and appeal—no 

“more than a Beethoven sonata or an Angelo painting can lose. 
its perennial interest and value and fascination. The con- 


tents of The Bibelot grow more interesting with each reading, _ 


-mofe-valuable to you with each year that passes. ‘These-are 
books that are a liberal education to-read, a lifelong pleasure 
to own. 


We want you to know all about. The Bibelot, why itis ° 


distinguished reading, why it wilk presently be in the homes of 
all who know, understand and-appreciate good books. We shall 
be delighted to send you all information about it---free and 
entirely without obligation. 


Send for Gift Book 


Use the coupon and “we ‘will ‘send you at once, with- 
out cost, a fascinating little book called “Distinguished 
Reading.” It tells you all about The Bibelot,’and about the 
jost_and hidden masterpieces that have been re-discovered. 


The gift book id yours for the asking. We urge you to cli 
and use this coupon NOW... Wm. H H. Wise & Co., Dept. 17 
50 West 47th St., New York City; 
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Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 17, 
50 West 47th Street, ‘New York City. 


Gentlemen: ~You“may send me without cost or obligation a copy of 
your gift book, “Distinguished-Reading,” containing specimen pages 
of Thomas, Bird Mosher’s Bibelot and an outline of the plan which 
makes this cultured reading remain in the memory. and enrich the 
mind. 
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